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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 
BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part X. 


HE archers of England were so 
famous during the Middle Ages 
that we feel = interest in 
knowing something about them. 
As early as the Conquest we 
find the Norman archers giving 
the invader a great advantage 
over the Saxons, who had not 
cultivated this arm with success. Their 
equipment and appearance may be seen 
in the Bayeux tapestry; most of them 
are evidently unarmed, but some are in 
armour like that of the men-at-arms. 
Usually the quiver hangs at the side; yet 
occasionally at the back, so that the arrows 
are drawn out over the shoulder: both 
fashions continued in later times. In one 
case, at least, an archer, in pursuit of the 
flying Saxons, is seen on horseback; but 
it may be doubted whether at this period, 
a8 was the case subsequently, some of the 
archers were mounted;. or whether an 
archer has leaped upon a riderless horse to 
pursue the routed enemy. The bow was 
of the simplest construction, not so long 
as it afterwards became ; the arrows were 
barbed and feathered. Each archer—in 
later times, at least—commonly carried 
es toe 7 he his belt.” He 
uently bore a stake sharpened 
at both ends, so that in the field, when 
the front ranks fixed their stakes in the 
ground with their points sloping out- 
ward, : by = 
interm spaces sloping inward, the 
formed a cheval de fi ie pe conhie, 
and, with the flanks properly cared for, 
they could hold their ground even against 
the steel-clad chivalry. Latterly also the 
archers are sometimes protected from 
another danger by a t movable shield ; 
this they fixed upright by a rest, and 
behind which were shel from the ad- 
verse bowmen. The archer also carried 
& sword, so that he could defend him- 
self, if attacked, hand to hand, or act on 
the offensive with the main body of foot 
when his artillery was expended. By the 
twelfth century there are stories on record 
which show that the English bowmen 
had acquired such skill as to make their 
weapon a very formidable one. Richard 
of De tells us that at the sioge of 
éssina the Sicilians were obliged to leave 
walls unmanned, “‘ because no one 
could look abroad but he would have an 
arrow in his eye before he could shut it.” 
In the thirteenth century the archer 
mes more and more important. He 





* Continued from p. 252, vol. vii., 1868. 





auegs Seen bile 0b 0: itenas ‘ 
as the artillery do in modern warfare 
before the main bodies came 
sshenpaltiiahtumetl We a in = 
cen a use of mounted corps 0: 
bowmen and cross-bowmen ; andthe knights 
did not scorn to practise the use of this 
‘weapon, and occasionally to resort to it on 
a ial occasion in field. Some of 
the bowmen continue to be found, in the 


MS. illustrations, more or less fully armed, | from 


but the majority seem to have worn only a 
helmet of iron, and perhaps half armour 
of leather, or often ncething more than a 
woollen jerkin. 

The cross-bow, or arbalest, does not appear 
to have been used in war until the close of 
the twelfth century ; it was not equal to 
the long-bow in strong and skilful 
because a powerful and skilful bowman, 
while he could probably send his shaft 
with as much force as a cross-bow, could 
—_ my eee —— yay cross- 

w was being wound up to di a 
second bolt ; but still, yA introduced, the 
mechanical advan which the cross-bow 

ve to men of ordinary strength and of 
inferior skill caused it to keep its ground, 
until the invention of fire-arms gradually 
superseded both long-bow and arbalest. 
The bow of the cross-bow seems to have 
been usually of steel; some of them were 
strung by putting the foot into a loop at the 
end of the stock, and pulling the cord up to 
its notch by main force: an illustration of 
this early form ovens in the arbalester 
shooting from the battlements of the castle 
in the early fourteenth-cen illumina- 
tion on p. 232 of the Art-Journal for 1867, 
and another at p. 125 for the year 1868 ; 
but the more powerful bows required some 
mechanical assistance to re — 
to its place. Ina picture in the Natio 
Gallery, of the of St. Sebastian, 
by Antonio Pollajuolo, of Florence, A.D. 
1475, an arbalester has a cord attached to 
his belt, and PF gee running on it, with 
a hook to catch the bow-string, so that, 
putting his foot into the loop at the end 
of the stock, looping the end of the cord 
on to a hook at its butt, and catch- 
ing the bow-string by the pulley, he 
could, b oe himself, apply the 

rce 0} 


to actual | The 


men in the cut, No. 1, is thus stringing his 
bow, and it is seen again in the cut, No. 4. 
arrow shot cross-bow was 


lesters. The superior rapidity of fire gave 
the English archer the same advantage 
over his foemen that the needle-gun gave 
to the Prussians in the late war. 

Later on, in the fourteenth century, the 
battle seems to have been usually 
by the great machines for throwing stones 
and darts which then played the part of 
modern cannon, while the bowmen were 
placed on the flanks. eng wg also, 
archers were intermixed with the horsemen, 
so that a body A vg eager archers 
among them would play the part which a 
body of ns did in more modern war- 
fare, throwing the opposin ranks into 
confusion wi es, before charging 
upon them hand to hand. 

In the fourteenth century the bow had 
attained the climax of its reputation as a 
weapon, and in the French wars many & 


e was decided by the and 
and sturd Oy tie, Enetioh bowmen. 
Edward conferred honour on the craft 


by raising a corps of archers of the King’s 
Guard, consisting of 120 men, the most 


expert who could found in the kingdom. 
About the same period the French ng 


enrolled from their allies of Scotland 
corps of Scottish Archers of the Guard, 


14, E. IV., a folio yolume illustrated with 


whole fo his body to the string- ‘ En 
ing of his weapon. More frequently, how- | very fine pictures executed for our King 
on a little ae was used, by which Edward Wy. From the same MS. we 


the string was wound into its ~~ with 
little expenditure of strength. 








now take an illustration of the cross-bow. 
The accompanying out, No. 1, is part of 








a larger picture which represents several angl 


interesting points ina siege. On the right 
is a cnn cummaaied a moat; the 
ap to the bridge over the moat 1s 

ded by an outwork, and the arbalesters 
in the cut are skirmishing with some 
bowmen on the battlements and provecting 












front of this work is an elaborate 
cannon of the of that represented in the 
cut on as > Art-Journal, Nov., 1867. 
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Ata little distance is a battery of one cannon 
elevated on a wooden platform, and srceened 
by a breast-work of basket-work, which 
was @ very usual way of concealing cannon 
down to the time of Henry VIII. 

The man on the right of the cut wears a 
visored helmet, but it has no camail; his 
body is protected by a shirt of mail, which | 
appears at the shoulders and hips, and at | 
the openings of his blue surcoat; the legs | 
are in brown hose, and the feet in brown | 
shoes. The centre figure has a heimet 
and camail, sleeves of mail, and iron 

late of overlapping plates ; the upper 
plate and the skirt are of red spotted with | 

ld; his hose and shoes are of dark grey. | 

e third man has a helmet with camail, | 
and the body protected by mail, which | 
shows under the arm, but he has also 
shoulder-pieces and elbow-pieces of plate ; | 
his surcoat is yellow, and his hose red. | 
The artist has here admirably illustrated the | 
use of the cross-bow. In one case we see 
the archer stringing it by help of a little 
winch ; in the next he is pg bolt out | 
of the quiver at his side with which to load | 





and men-at-arms man the battlements. | 


In front is a group of men-at-armsandtents, | di 


with archers and cross-bowmen shooting up 
at thedefenders. On the right is a group of 
ee yA who seem to be meditating 
an attack surprise upon the postern. 
On the left, op i to the salnglorl gate, 
is the timber fort shown in the woodcut 
No. 3. Its construction, of great posts and 
thick slabs of timber strengthened with stays 
and cross-beams, is well indicated. There | 
seem to be two separate works: one is a 
battery of two cannon, the cannon havin 
wheeled ; the other is mann 
by archers. It is curious to see the 
mixture of arms, long-bow, cross-bow, 
portable fire-arm, and wheeled cannon, all 
used at the same time; indeed, it may be | 
questioned whether the earlier fire-arms | 
were very much superior in effect to the 
more ancient weapons which they sup- | 
planted. No doubt many an archer pre- | 
ferred the weapon with which he could 
shoot with truer aim than with a clumsy 
hand-gun ; and perhaps a good catapult 
was only inferior to one of the early 
cannon in being a larger and heavier 
engine. 

At fol. 1. verso of the same MS., a wooden 
tower and lofty breast-work have been 





his weapon; in the third we have the 
attitude in which it was di 

The next illustration (No. 2), from a four- 
teenth-century MS. (Cott. Julius, E. IV. p. 
219), represents a siege. A walled town is on 
the right, and in front of the wall, acting on 
the part of the town, are the cross-bowmen 
in the cut, protected by great shields which 
are kept upright by a rest. The men seem 
oS the uniformity 
of their attitude, compared with the studied 
variety of attitude of groups of bowmen 
in other illustrations, that they are 
preparing to fire a volley. On the left of the 
picture is sketched a group of tents repre- 
senting the camp of the besiegers, and in 
front of the camp is a i 
screens a cannon of considerable length. 
The whole — is only sketched in with 
pen and ink. 

The woodcut No. 3 (Royal 14, E. IV. f. 
xiv.) forms part of a large and very interest- 
ing picture. In the middle of the picture is 
a castle with a bridge, protected by an ad- 
vanced tower, and a postern with a draw- 
bridge,drawn up. Archers, cross-bowmen, 


thrown up in front of a town by the 
efenders as an additional protection to the 
usual stone tower which defends the ap- 
proach to the bridge. The assailants are 
making an assault on this breast-work, and 
need ladders to scale it ; so that it is evident 


| the defenders stand on a raised platform 


behind their timber defence. See a similar 


work at f. xlviij., which is mounted with 


cannon. 

The practice of archery by the com- 
monalty of England was protected and 
encouraged by a long series of legislation. 
As early as Henry I. we find an enactment 


| —which indicates that such accidents hap- 
| pened then as do unhappily in these days, 


when rifle-shooting is become a national 
practice—that if any one practising with 


| arrows or with darts should accident slay 


another, it was not to be punished as acrime. 
In the fourteenth century, when the archer 
had reached the height of his importance 
in the warfare of the time, many enact- 
ments — ” on the subject. Some 
were inten to encourage, end more 
than encourage, the practice by the com- 
monalty of what had become the na- 
tional arm. In 1363, and again in 1388, 
statutes were passed calling upon the people 
to leave their popular amusements of ball 


lates the price of bows. 

lation, of course, failed to remedy the evi 
for if the bowyers could not sell them 
profit, they would cease to make 
rather to import the wood of which 
were made, since the best yew for 





No. 3. TIMBER FORT. 


came from abroad, English yew not sup- 
lying pieces sufficiently long without 
ae Aoeniingy: in 1472, another 
statute required merchants sending 
merchandise to England from any place 
from which bow-staves were y = 
ported, to send four bow-staves for every 
ton of merchandise, and two persons were 
appointed at each port to inspect the staves 
so sent, and mere one ro those 
were not good an c1en 
Still later the erection y= = 
couraged in ¢ parish preven 
accidents which the statute of Henry L 
had directed justice to wink at; and traces 
of them still remain in the names 
as in Newington Butts ; and still more fv. 
uently in the names of fields, as the 
eld.” : 
Our history of ancient artillery would be 
imperfect without a few words om 
modern artillery of metal balls 
from hollow tubes by the explosive force 
of gunpowder, which not only 
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slings and bows and darts, the cata- 
roe me trebuchets and mangonels and 
ring-rams, which had been used from 
inning of warfare in the ges oo 
drove out of use the armour, w 
or eather, bone, or steel, which failed to 
pay in security of person shot and 
eannon-ball for their weight and encum- 
prance to the wearer. A deal of 
curious inquiry has been bestowed upon 
the origin of this great agent in the reyo- 
lution of modern war. 2 

The first written evidence relating to the 
existence of cannon is in the ordinances 
of Florence, in the year 1326. A French 
document in the Imperial Library makes 
mention of them in 1338. In 1339 it is 
recorded that the > % used them at the 
siege of Oambray. 1346 experiments 
on improved cannon were made by Peter 
of Bruges, a famous maker, ore the 
consuls of Tournay. At the siege of Calais, 
in 1347, the English built a castle of wood, 
and armed it with bombards. In the 
household expenses of Edward III., com- 
mencing 1344, are payments to ‘“‘e 
lyii., artillers vi., gunners yi.,” who each 
received sixpence a — > 

The date of the > appearance of 
cannon in the field is still disputed ; some 
say they were used at Orecy in the year 
1346. Certainly, in 1382, the men of 
Ghent carried guns into the field i 
the Brugeois; and at the combat of Pont- 
de-Comines, in the same year, we read 
bombardes portatives were used. 

We have already given several illustra- 
tions of cannon. Siege cannon for throw- 
ing heavy balls, which did not need y 

accuracy of aim, soon su 

entirely the more cumbrous mili 
engines which were formerly used for the 
same purpose. But hand-guns were not 
at first so greatly superior to bows, and 
did not so rapidly come into exclusive use. 
And yet a good deal of inventive ingenuity 
was bestowed upon their improvement and 
development. e “‘ Brown Bess” of our 
great continental war was a clumsy 
——. after all, and it may fairly be 
doubted whether a regiment armed with it 
could have stood against a row of Robin 
eed a with | ey long-bows. It was 

y our day to produce a portable 
fire-arm which would tre as rapidly, as 
far, and with as accurate an aim as Bobin 
Hood’s men could shoot their cloth-yard 
shafts six hundred years ago; and yet it is 
curious to find some of the most ingenious 
inventions of the present day anticipated 
long since: there are still preserved in the 
Tower armoury breech-loaders and reyoly- 
rae and conical shot of the time 
of Henry VIII. 

The woodcut No. 4, which is from the 
MS. Royal 14, E, IV., contains several 
igures taken from one of the large 

uminations that adorn the MS.; it 

f another curious illustration of the 
simultaneous use of various forms of 
ectiles. On the right side is the archer 
his sheaf at his belt, and his sword by 
side. On the left is the cross-bowman 
ene op his =ere with a winch, with 
- a se at his back. i to him 

; ~al-arms in a very picturesque 
suit of complete armour, fri a hand- 
= of much more modern orm than 

— in the former woodcut. A small 
Wheeled cannon on the ground shows ths 
Pikes been em of that arm, while the 

‘ © 1 to illustra: great 
Variety of weapons in use. wes 

-_ we have specially to call attention 

‘he two men who are throwing shells, 

th Greek 


pro 
wi 
his 


fire. This invention, which inspired 
terror in the Middle 


by the Greeks, who earl 
sessed the secret of its fabrication. 7 


used it either by ejecting it Mnengh Fee 


the liquid fire poured down, finding its 
through the crevices of his armour. 
was, no doubt, a terrible 
man-at-arms or a ship wra inan instant 
in liquid flames; and what added to the 
terror it inspired was that the flames eould 
not be extinguished by water or any other 
available appliance. On the introduction 
of the use of gunpowder in European 


“It 


ight to see a 


engines. It contains curious contriv- 
oo fer t throwing up scaling-ladders and 


the inventors of our fire-escapes may have 
borrowed ions; andothers for 
ing wide moats and rivers with light scaf- 
folding, which could be handled and fixed 
as y and quickly as the scaling-ladders. 


. 
- 





which are probably charged wi 





The drawing only indicates that the ma- 


such 
Ages, seems to have 





No. 4. BOW, CROSS-B0W, ABQUEBUS, CANNON, AND GREEK FIRE, 





affixiny them to the battlements, from which | head. 








been experimen i fen oe ay = 
upon, and we 

several representations of its use in the Mi. 
drewings, where it is chiefly thrown by 
hand to set fire to shipping: in the present 
example, however, it is used in the field. 


Lastly, in cut No. 5, we give a representa- 
tion of the Seitesine-eumn toeen an interest~ 
ing work which illustratesall the usual mili- 


























No. 5. BATTERING-RAM. 
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chine consists of a 
timber, provided, pro 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS IN FLORENCE. 


Brroxp the Porta Reman a new alert» 
rising in Florence. carrigge road, recently 
formed, and ome yee of unequalled 
beauty, winds from the old gate up to the sum- 
mit of thePoggio Imperiale, where it joins 
the pine and ilex avenué; one of the 
chief features of the place, and which attracts 
equallyin-summer heat, when glittering with 
fire-flies and echoing to the hot sound, if we may 
call it so, of the cicala ; or, a8 we now write on a 
wild March day, when Fiesole stands out against 
a snowy background, and Monte Morello wears a 
crown of white. Between this road and the 
old cypress avenue stands a cluster of modern 
buildings, and among them two handsome 
studios.. Like many other “improvements” 
in Florence, we doubt if the new-has quite 
the cachet of the old; and Mr. Powers’ for- 
mer studio in the Via Serraglie, with here a 
bit of garden-ground, some acanthus leaves, 
or a fountain, there a ‘Greek Slave,’ or an ‘ Eve,’ 
had a charm about it, which no new room, 
however handsome, can podsible It is 
a sign, however, of the material value set upon 
the Arts, that not only the veteran Powers, but 
his pupil and friend Mr. Fuller, have built such 
handsome receptacles for their works. Powers’ 
statues are being moved from’ the mossy 
garden-studio to their new abode; all is in 
artistic’ confusion in both places, and his last 
statue, an Indian woman flying before the 
approach of civilisation, remains incomplete, 
her sweet wistful face appealing against the de- 
molition of the household gods around her. 
ing his long career Powers has executed 
a vast number of portrait statues and busts of 
his countrymen, many of them among the 
most distinguished men of the day.* He has 
treated these subjects with a simplicity for 
which he has, often been blamed; but. which 
will be invaluable a generation or two hence, 
when the ancient history of America begins to 
be written: they are immensely interesting 
already as a physiological study, illustrating 
the modification of races and divergence of 
= under certain circumstances. e heads 
of ington, Benjamin Franklin, and those 
of that have far more of the parent 
country. about them than the senators of to-day. 
The acknowledged beauty of the American 
women is of a very refined and individual 
character, but it takes three generations, it is 
said, before the coarse onl of the Irish 
peasant disappears in the delicate mouth and 
chin ¢ her New England grand-daughter. 
The also which the Anglo-Saxon foot 
undergoes after a generation or two in America 
is very notable; it assumes something of the 
Indian form, even when there is no ible 
mixturé of Indian blood. Of Powers’ head of 
Christ we say nothing; it is hard to criticise 
what has been a in such a truly 
reverent spirit. It is a noble head ; but we hold 
that any naturalistic attempt to represent Him 
must always fail to satisfy, though to the artist 
himself it may be a most edifying expression of 
feeling. In spite of much t has been 
said as the ‘Greek Slave,’ she stands the 
test of time, and keeps her place as one of the 
most admir.i of modern statues; and in the 
mother of us all, the tic, repentant, hopeful 
Eve, we can acknow sige nothing but beauty. 
‘Eve’ is lees universally known than the ‘Greek 
Slave,’ and may never be as popular, but has 
infinitely more sentiment eeling. Mr. 
Powers has been most happy in his family 
portraits ; the sympathetic of his wife and 
very e daughters are perfect in their 
way ; indeed, his portraits leave nothing to desire. 
We cannot feel the same of his ideal statues : 
California, for instance, with all these gold 
crystallisation beside her, and her divining rod 
in her might with advan barter them 
all for the garments which she looks as if she 
had that moment laid aside. We turn with 
relief to three sweet heads of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 


* Since this article was written Powers has made a 
successful likeness of his illustrious try 
— countryman, 








Immediatel Mr. Powers’ studio 


stands that of Mr. Fuller, where all his works |. 


are 
known for years past by his contributions to the 


Royal Academy ; his ‘Jael’ (in the exhibition, 


of this year) is highest work which he has 
stodeesd : hive can be more telling than the 
serpent-like, stealthy attitude of Jael, or the way 
the dress follows the action of the body, as_she 
creeps towards her prey; the huge, untonsciods 
Sisera, whom one can almost imagine is fallen 
into actual sleep, and unaware of the a of 
his diminutive we red ~ ress ye Bb It is at Sate 
more suggestive and satisfying @ com’ 
up, and the face of that most inhospitable 
ewess is admirable. If popularity is to be 
taken as a sure test of merit, then Mr. Fuller’s 
success has been complete; for it is hardi 
possible for any one work to have met wi 
more approbation in its sphere than his last 
has done. His Peri’ has excited = a furore 
in Florence; when it was.in the clay the 
studio was crowded with admirers. We hope 
our readers’ may have the benefit of an en- 
graving of it some time hence; but now, in- 
stead of attempting a description, we give the 
verses which suggested it, and which will be 
found in the preface of some of the editions of 
** Lalla Rookh,”’ poet ee of the fragment of 
the poem called “ The Peri’s Daughter :”— 
“ For down the silvery tide afar, 
There came a boat as swift and bright 
As shines in heav’n some pilgrim-star, 
That leaves its own“high home.at night, 
To shoot to distant shrines of light. 
Within the boat a baby slept, 
Like a young pearl within its shell, 
While one who seem’d of riper years, 
But not of earth, or earth-like spheres, 
Her watch beside the slumberer kept.” 
Moore truly has found an appropriate inter- 
preter. The ‘Peri’ is now in plaster, and will be 
speedily commenced. in marble. It is the pro- 
perty of an English nobleman, noted for his col- 
ection of works of Art, who has also bought the 
‘Europa,’ and given another order in the studio 
for a portrait of his beautiful wife, which is 
now in and promises to increase Mr. 
Fuller’s fame: it is a sitti , treated 
with much ease and grace. @ plethora of 
‘ Nydias’ and ‘ Last Days of Pompeii’ groups, 
which prevailed over Italy a year or two ago, 
amounted to a curious sort of phenomenon. 
In Rome the studios were full cf them, and the 
“brain wave” extended here. Mr. Fuller has 
‘ Nydia’ alone, ‘ Nydia with Glaucus and Ione,’ 
&c. He likewise has ‘ Delilah,’ which also was 
— and appeared with more force in 
. Story’s Roman studio. 

We do not propose mentioning all the English 
and Amerian sculptors in Florence; but a notice 
would be incomplete without the name of Mr. P. 
F. Connelly, a young American artist of great 

mise, who has his studio in the Via Nazionale. 
. Connelly’s talent for taking likenesses is 
marvellous. Two admirable busts of the 
Duke and Duchess of N—— are as 
portraits as can be. Mr. Connelly has also 
modelled some very lovely ideal and has 
lately completed an ambitious subject illus- 
trating the American war. It is a group of 
figures, to be enlarged to colossal Papa. gh 
ts Honour arresting the hand of Death.* 
Now, when the Americans are craving for na- 
tional monuments and commemorative statues, 
we trust this sulptor will soon receive an order 


— studio, 1 y 

very roughly dealt ‘with 

Ina ansighbouting studio, Mr. Gould, 
American, is occupied with a statue 
‘West Wind,’ indicating both  thoug 
poetry ; and it was a relief, for once, to 
studio without meeting either an American 
senator or a General Officer in effigy. 





* (This work was noticed tim i ri- 
Journal, p. 157.—Ed. A.-J.] PEE 6 Se A 
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taining it. In 1863 his name dppe 
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veel from Scripture narriti 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr X. MILAN AND BOLOGNA. 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


OMBARDY, of which Milan is the ancient 
capital, produced a race of painters whose 
inspirations, so to speak, were derived from 

Leonardo da Vinci.- The various schools, | 


flourishing not only at Milan, but at 
Mantua, Ferrara, na, Parma, Ber- 


_ gamo, &c., are classed under the generic 
© term of the Lombard School. Correggi 
stands prominently at the head of it; and | 
ini, Solario, Beltraffio, | 
Mazzola. 


it inelnded Luini, 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, Francesco 


commonly called Parmigiano, Girolamo 


) Mazzola, Anseimi, Da Carpi, 


Oresp’ 


i, 
i, and many others of less 


Procaccini, 
was. note. The Milanese Academy was founded by 
id o _ Da Vinci himself, but it eannot lay exclusive 


claim to be considered the cradie of Lom Art. The 


¢ churches of Milan contain numerous fine paintings, but 


the only picture- 
twelve apartments, in which are disposed, without much classi- this second manner, “ the pictures t 
fication of schools or pain, about 640 pictures, besides seventy own mind—a decided effort to individualise. The most excellent 
frescoes anini, Bramantino, and other Lombard | of these, and the most interesting earn a: Soy Dae pone of 


by Luini, 


Painters: these are placed in the first room, and have been 
removed there from the various churches and convents on the 
walls of which oe Page originally painted. Before 


to notice some of 


principal pictures in the Brera collection, 


& 


& word or two respecting the artist whose portrait appears on this 


must be sail 


NDREA MANTEGNA (1431—1505) ranks among the most 


distinguished of the early Lombardic painters. He was born at holds has blossomed into a lily, which, according to the legend, 
and, ana eat Padus ; he, like Giotto, was the son of « herdsman, | was the sign that he was the ) 


loyed in tending cattle, 











Gonzaga, uis of Mantua, to be placed in the palace of San 
Sebastiano. cartoons, which were brought to England in 
the reign of Charles I., who purchased them, with many other 
pictures, from Duke Carlo, are painted in distemper on paper 
stretched on canvas, and they are now in the of Hampton 
Court. The subject of them is ‘The Triumph of Julius Owsar:’ 
the composition is grand and spirited. In the National Gallery 


o | is hung a small altar-piece, representing ‘The Virgin and Infant 


ting 
Jesus, with Mary Magdalene and John the Baptist :’ it is painted 
with considerable delicacy. Andrea Menten’ claims our respect 
as one of the earliest isers of engraving. : 

To return to the Brera gallery. In every way conspicuous 
among the pictures that form the collection is e's ‘ Mar- 
RIAGE OF THE VIRGIN,’ commonly known ; 
as ‘ Lo Sposalizio :’ an 1 
in outline, also appears in Kugler’s ‘“‘ Handbook of Italian 
Painters.” It isan example of o t 
he adopted after quitting the school of P . “ With all the 


is that of the Brera; it occupies features of the Umbrian school,” writes K , with reference to 


show the freer impulse of his 


his development, is ‘ The Marriage of the Virgin,’ inscribed with 
his name, and the date, 1504... . . The arrangement is simple 
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sented in Milan. By some he is said to have been the actual 
scholar of Leonardo da Vinci; but it is quite certain he was so 
close a follower of this great painter, that Luini’s pictures have 
often passed current for Da Vinci's. The Brera gallery, as 
already stated, contains a large number of his frescoes, ‘‘ prin- 
cipally taken from the walls of the suppressed churches of 
La Place and the convent della Pelucca—the former representi 
events in the life of the Virgin, the latter classic subjects, 

in a more decorative manner, but full of nature.” Even to 
enumerate these compositions would oe more space than we 
can afford for the purpose. As an example of his oil-paintings 
we may point out a noble altar-piece, formerly in the church of 
the Brera, and now in the gallery. It represents the Madonna 
enthroned, and surrounded by saints. The date of this work is 
1521. It is sufficient homage to the genius of Luini to know that 
his works have been mistaken for those of his distinguished pre- 
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decessor. A portrait of this “‘lively-minded” artist 
justly been termed, appeared in our last month's wha ber 


281). 
acolo Doaet is nted by a version i 

ra Sst eet eo Make 
sidered to be his first idea of the subject, is of the mene, 
that in Paris, and equals it in richness of colour, though inf a8 
in expression and technical quality. The Brera collection an 
incl a replica of another of Veronese’s paintings ia the 

Louvre, ‘ Christ at the house of Simon the Licmags 
admirable repetition. Betas 
An old Venetian painter, Carlo Crevelli, finds a place in the 
though we are so fortunate as to 


Brera. His works . scarce, 
possess three in our ational Gallery. Little is kn J 
nor has either the time of his birth rg his Scat boon exsante . ~_ , 
but he is presumed, by dates on two or three of his pictures, to have 
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DANCE OF CUPIDS. 
( Albani.) 


lived in the latter half of the fifteenth century. His two pi 
the Brera are versions of the old asta cabdesh. The Viren 
and Child;’ in one the composition is divided into three com- 
partments by architectural ornaments : on the right of the central 
Seow ene Die end Sh. Dominick; and on the left, St. Peter 
yr and San Geminiano: the figures are painted on a gold 
i, according to the method of many of these old masters. 
picture is signed, and dated 1482. The other work, which 
8 name, shows the Virgin crowned, and looking 

' the symbolical lily flowering at her feet. 
Abraham dismissing Hagar and Ishmael’ has always had the 
tata being one of the finest works of Giovanni Francesco 
da Cento (1590—1666). It is 
second ‘manner, when, like Guido, he ado 

softer style—some, and not without reason, would csll it a more 


| insipid style—than that he employed in his earlier ti 
| his famous picture of ‘ The Body of 

| the Tomb,’ in the Capitol at Rome, 

| Christ,’ in our Nati . Hi 

| characterised 

| innocence and 
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surround the principal groups, or even form the subject of the | ‘ Dance. or Cuprps,’ these mischievous li urchins 
have an example of these joyous amorini in the | having thrown aren tee dara bows <te Goewig on 


who 
picture.” We 

















THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN. 


(Raffaciie.) 


hemselves round the trunk of a tree to the music of some of their | triumph, if we I 
perched on its branches. It may be designated a dance of | where a nymph is 
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the abduction of her companion, who is being borne away in a 
chariot. On the right is the temple of Venus, and reclining on a 
mass of clouds above is the goddess herself, holding a flaming 
torch in her hand, and ang we a cupidon. : 

There are other pictures, though not very many, in the Brera 
collection we_could point out as worthy of special notice; but we 
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must pass out of Milan and proceed to Bologna, in order to intro 
duce an engraving from @ painting in the latter city. ™ 

This is ‘Tae !MarriacE or St. Caruerrnz,’ Alessandro 
Tiarini (1577—1688), a follower of the school of the Cana and 
an imitator of Ludovico Oarracci especially. The picture is one 
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8ST. CATHERINE. 


(Niarini.) 


several in the Academy of Bologna, though certainly not 
best: his ‘ Deposition from the Cross’ takes far i wm deg be 
is esteemed Tisrini’s che/-d'euvre : the latter was long attributed 
: eel pea sander eo erine’ is a 
on ‘ 
ing, and full of expeostions ine atecen. 





harmony of tints 

In our next paper we 
works of the great 
to other pictures n 
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A TRIP TO THE AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION. 


a the autumn many travellers have 
— Holland en route to the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and Italy. The galleries of 
the Hague and of Amsterdam are always 
worth a visit were it only for Paul Potter’s 
famous ‘Bull,’ for Rembrandt’s ‘ School 
of Anatomy’ and ‘The Night-Watch,’ for 
Van der Helst’s noble assemblage of por- 
traits, and ‘The Banquet of the CivicGuard,’ 
at Amsterdam. To the Lena ty Sg 
tions, familiar to all travellers, this 
year been added the ‘‘ International Exhibi- 
tion.” This, because nes ney 
has possessed little to detain the tourist in 
the way of Art. Yet in vital points, touch- 
ing the well-being of the labouring classes, 
in matters which concern the material 
civilisation of mankind, and in the prac- 
tical application of truths which tend to 
the advance of agg mie 3 nerally, there 
has seldom, if ever, been held an exhibition 
of greater interest and value. And when 
we consider how the Arts often gain from 
Industries their practical applications, how 
they intimately depend upon commercial 
prosperity and the general well-being of 
the community for their vitality and 
monetary resource, it becomes easy to 
understand that an exhibition, though Yvon 
marily Industrial, will suggest to the reflec- 
tive mind artistic conditions and conclu- 
sions. The traveller has been taught at 
Amsterdam that, to _. a people in condi- 
tions of comfort is the first step to artistic 
culture. 

The tourist, on entering Holland by way 
of Rotterdam, will soon learn that the 
Dutch are the most utilitarian of nations, 
and that in no other country could an 
industrial exhibition find itself so com- 
fortably at home. The stranger, whether 
he approach by sea or by rail, soon per- 
ceives that he is in the most prosaic of 
lands. The Dutch peasants are as much 
“Dutch-built” as the clumsy ue 
craft which float along the ailees ; yet 
peasants and boats appear all equally well- 
fitted for the practical duties they have 
severally to perform. But, whatever be 
the merits of these hard-working honest 
people, — they suffer under one 
sad defect, the all but total absence of the 
sense of beauty. This irredeemable defi- 
ciency 1s painfully felt in their Art, even in 
the works of Rembrandt, though otherwise, 


in his sphere, one of the test ters 
who ever lived. And this | blindness to 
beauty, as beauty, sometimes gives to 
Dutch towns a character of downright 
ugliness. The architecture of the streets is 
far removed from the etric classic ; 
sculpture, such as exists, has no pretence to 
be judged by high standards ; and painting, 
a admirable in its way, is as far as 
= ly removed from the ideal Italian. 

us no greater contrast can the traveller 
encounter than between Venice and Rotter- 
dam, Florence and Amsterdam, and yet 
the presence of countless canals and bridges 
uresistibly suggests points of comparison 
between Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, 
and Rotterdam or Amsterdam, the mistress 
of commerce on the shores of the North 
Sea. Nevertheless, the busy bustling towns 
of Holland proverbially possess a pictur- 
pe ee quaintness, and strong flavour 











and the scenes of jollity handed down 
a Brower, Jan Steen, we have this 
very autumn seen enacted in the annual 
fair of Rotterdam. Tho manners of a 
people are often more ent than 
their dwellings ; and certainly the museums 
of the Hague and of Amsterdam now serve, 
in the pictures of the best known Dutch 
painters, as faithful and unflattering trans- 
scripts of what the people have been, still 
are, and, for centuries yet to come, will 
pany remain. For though in the In- 

rnational Exhibition of the present year 
may be observed progress, as by 
the past, still the movement is in the old 
directions—in other words, in the line of the 
old dikes—for the Dutch are the last people 
to be stimulated even by international 
competition into any action that might 
change their ‘much-cherished phlegmatic 
condition. 

The Amsterdam Exhibition, in its intent 
and character, is by this time too well 
understood to need general description. 
Essentially industrial, yet it admitted the 
Arts when applied tomanufactures, as in the 
carpets and tapestries of M. Chocqueel, of 
Paris ; the highly ornate stuffs for furni- 
ture, of M. Carlbian, M. Mourceau, and M. 
Muré, all of Paris ; the wall papers of M. 
Leroy, also of Paris; and the ornamental 
tiles of Messrs. Maw, from England. Still 
oe and may branches of na feng” 

are seen but partially, and by way of 
exception, so that the exhibition pclae be 
said to give a fair representation of the 
chief houses, either in England or on the 
Continent. For inasmuch as the exhibition 
is primarily Industrial, it admits the Arts 
only by way of extra attractions; and some 
man urers have expressly sent their 
cheapest and plainest goods in order the 
better to be in keeping with the ruling in- 
tent of the saduniide g- The contents are 


distributed into seven classes, and their | the 


general character is at once indicated by 
the descriptive tities to each class. Thus 
Class I. embraces the models of dwelling- 
houses, halls, and rooms for lectures and 
recreation ; baths, with matters in gereral 
concerning the lodging and comfort of the 
working- ' is section, it will be 
observed, is analogous to the special depart- 
ment or ‘‘Ordre des récompenses” in the last 
Paris Exhibition, which ‘‘ was instituted in 
favour of establishments and localities 
which had developed good harmony be- 
tween persons oo epereins in the same 
labour, and which have assured to work- 
men material, intellectual, and moral well- 
being.” And still more analogous are the 
sixth and seventh classes in Amsterdam 
to that section in Paris which had the 
advancement of mankind for its aim. 
Thus the sixth class relates to ‘moral, 
intellectual, and physical development ;” 
while, finally, the seventh class ends wit 
the keynote in which the first began: in 
short, it embraces the leading purpose of 
the enterprise by taking cognizance of the 
** statutes, tions, and r of s0- 
cieties established for the well- of the 
workman.” It may be remem that a 
year ago, in Brussels, was held a congress 
for the discussion of topics of this nature, 
and we shall have occasion to show how 
strong is Holland in philan ic associa- 
tions, and in provisions for ical edu- 
cation, including the Arts. The interven- 
ing and subordinate classes at Amsterdam 
we will enumerate in brief, in order to 


by |is devoted to ‘clothing and equip- 


ments ;” Class IV. includes “‘ eatables and 
drinkables; ” Class V. machines and instru- 
ments for the workshop, agriculture, and 
the d house. It is, perhaps, sur- 
prising _the collection, considering 
these its utilitarian contents, possesses 
much to attract the — The agreeable, 
not to say imposing, effect, presented is in 
no small degree due ae dsome and 
im structure whi © city was able 
to fond for the undertaking. Fortunatel ‘ 
in .& financial point of view, this am 
building was in existence, ready for use, 
thus much cost at starting has been saved. 
And this permanent structure, presenting 
the appearance of an Eastern Mosque, 
thoug’ : defiant of architectural rule or 
taste, rises into the sky in grandiose pro- 
portions, and constitutes itself a signal 
attraction in a city otherwise remarkable 
for flat horizontal lines and sombre plain 
structures. 

The exhibition has had the merit of 
brin ‘3 into prominent notice the re- 
markable number of societies existent in 
Holland for theamelioration of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual condition of the 
people. The models for workmen's houses, 
which have naturally excited interest, were 
but the visible sign of widely concerted 
action through divers benevolent institu- 
tions. Among the many existent associa- 
tions may be enumerated ‘‘ The Society for 
exhibited cigh en gpa 

i * eight i of grow 
habitations tn eels” Then on mest 
with the ‘‘Société de Bienfaisance,” the 
Fy Society for the Encouragement of Archi- 
tecture,” a society at the Hague ‘for the 
Reformation of the Habitations of the Work- 
ing Classes,” also a ‘‘ Society to arran 
and to encourage the Recreation of the 
People,” ‘‘A Temperance Association” at 
, “An Association of the People 
for the People,” an ‘Institution of the 
Friendsof the Poorandof the Rich,” &c., &c. 
Such associations cannot but directly and 
indirectly affect for good the Arts and 
manufactures of the country. Unless a 
people be well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
they are not in a condition to cultivate or 
to enjoy the Arts. Beauty is as a flower 
which needs to be well rooted and nourished. 
The days are fortunately passed when it 
was supposed that the were the ex- 
clusive ions of the wealthy; in a 

ways Art enters the humble 
cottage, and, as soon as the room of a work- 
ing man is made clean and healthy, we may 
be sure that beauty in some form or other, 
though it be but a scripture-print upon the 
walls, will cheer his habitation. We may 
add, that at the Amsterdam Exhibition 
special attention is directed to ‘‘ The Society 
for the Public Good,” which obtained re- 


th | compense in the Paris Exhibition. This 


society is composed of 14,000 members, and 
its o : ions are extended throughout the 
whole of Holland. It dates from the year 
1786, since which time it has effected mate- 
rial improvements in the education of the 

le. Art is included in the curriculum 
of study ; thirty schools of design fall under 


The exhibition deserves the attention of 
all interested in national education, and 
affords data which might be useful to our 

ish legislature, especially in the much 
debated matter of technical education. 




















colour of nationality. And such Arts nere 

as exist are as national’ and individual as | complete the synopsis of the exhibition. | for drawings, Fis*ts | technical schools, 
the people and the towns. We pass from | Class II. comprises “‘ furniture, necessary, | appliances of iets in Holland. The 
the streets to the picture-galleries : and the | useful, and ornamental.” The “necessary ” | an given of the ’ work show, it 
old woman painted by Rembrandt or Dow | and the “‘ useful,” as will ee, cast a nandard of 
We have just left looking out at a window, | posed, greatly preponderating ; 7 
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lower than that in either Egat intron 
Still it is no small*advantage tt ee 
should exist a well organiz om “oO 
technical education througHout thé country; 
which provides for ‘ thossdestitiéd tolive b 
the work of their *hands,the knowledge of 
all that is most ufefal in” the” exercise of 
their calling.” In'the’course Of instruction 
carried out, linear and artistic design are 
made obligatory. ' The law ‘enacts that’ one 
industrial schoo! shall éxist for every 10,000 
inhabitants. The» governnient™ does *not 
impose upon all schools any one inflexible 
system of drawing; but it has‘been’at con- 
siderable pains to procure; by a mission sent 
expressly to ’rance; Belgium;and Germany, 
a large and well selected series of models 
of ornament, which’ cain be obt&ined by ariy 
school at the mere’cost’ of the material 
workmanship. Some of these models, espe- 
cially those of gothic ornament,"might' with 
advantage be introduced into our English 
schools of Art. ’ ai ‘ 
The picture-galleries in the principal 
towns remain just about the same as when 
we saw them last, some ten years ago." “We 
have been in fact rather disappointed not 
to find additions, but it is evident‘ that no 
provision is made; Ho money set apart for 
new purchases. Holland; in faét, does not, 
like England and France,” vote supplies for 
picture-buying; the nation‘ indeed “may 
suffer even diminution of its“Art-treasures, 
as it did some years ago in the’ dispérsion’ 
of one of the two fatious” galleries of the 
Hague. We think’ that ‘the authorities of 
our Nationa! Gallery should be onthe look -* 
out for treasures which some of*the ‘old’ 
Dutch families might not -be inidisposed to 
t with. In Amsterdam, however; is an 
interesting instance of how families through 
successive generations cherish their Art 
possessions: in the house of the descend-’ 
ant and namesake of Burgomaster Six, 
the friend of Rembrandt;. may ‘still be seen 
the wondrous portraits ‘which’ Rembrandt 
ae of the Burgomaster and *his wife, 
he picture-galleries in Holland, though 
scarcely numerous, are of péculiar interesi 
in the special national character they wear. 
Seven galleries, public or private, we’ 
visited. In Rotterdam'is a museum of 
274 pictures: the catalogue is caréful and 
full: the facsimiles given of artists’ mono- 
graphe are valuable.-.The famdus gallery 
of the Hague has been 86 little altered that 
the catalogue we’ used on our forniér 
visit served us still.‘ This seems to“us 
something more than conservatism — it 
implies stagnation. Laisser faire, however, 
may have one advantage: pictures ate not 
destroyed by cleaning. And, indéed; pic- 
tures in Holland last wonderfully well by 
being let alone : thus Renfbrandt’s ‘ Lesson 
in Anatomy,’ and ‘Paul Potter’s ‘ Bull,’ are 
as fresh as when first painted. ~The Dutch 
artists were wonderful in handicraft: they 
painted, as the Romans built, for’ eternity : 
their work withstands the ravages of time. 
In Amsterdam, « however, Rembrandt's 
‘Night Watch,’ of: which we have a’small 
copy in the National Gallery; has’suffered 
cruelly, while its ‘vis-a-vis ‘in ‘the* same 
allery, Van der Helst’s “ Banquet of ‘the 
Civic Guard,’ is as fresh as when the paint 
was first laid upon *canvas.’: Our portrait- 
painters would: do well *to”give theiiselves 
a few months’ study;in:Holland: ‘Vaiidyké 
has had too large a share of théir attention. 
The Dutch teach* firmness ‘of «handling: 
marked individublity/*arfd *chéraéter, and 
the broad decisive’modelling ‘of form.’ Sir 
Godfrey Kneller,’ however, *did* much ‘té 
Englishmen with thé literal wooderi 
‘tyle of portraiture; as! séén int the ‘more 
saechanical of the Dutch school. > On the 





‘whole, we' need scarcely shy that’ in Am? 
btefdam ‘aiid the’ Hague caritiot ‘be found 
ore comparable td the’ heads of Titian 
‘Moroni in Ifaly, ‘or of ‘Velasquez in 
Madrid."We may add, that a trip’ to"Hol- 
land would ‘be well repaid, were it only*by 
the” better’ acquaintance’ it would bring of 
Jan” Steen a De Hooge; two’ masters. of 
whom ‘it is hard’ to judge rightly save in 
the land of’ their labours.” ‘Jan‘Stéen had 
much in common with Hogarth, the himour 
of his narrative is‘ vast ‘and irresistible. 
Of De Hooge we can scarcely speak in terms 
of cool’ moderation,'so warm is our admi- 
ration ‘of his tone and “treatment of light 
and ‘colour. ‘ ‘Our, National Gallery ‘has 
forturiately* obtained an example of this 
master which does“him no injustice.” ‘De 
Moe ‘exerts some‘ influence upon our 
English schéol: ‘we should suppose that 
both Mr. Yeames and Mr. Storey have 
looked closely“at his effects and methods. 
* The ‘exhibition «has ‘ naturally ‘brought 
large numbers of visitors‘to the picture- 
galleticsof Amsterdam, the Hague, and Rot- 
terdam : ‘thus, when tourists had ‘finished 
with" Industries in thé international ‘build- 
ing, they were able to betake themselves to 
the Arts,“among paintings which, in their 
way, are not elsewhere surpassed. Our'réad- 
érs are "probably too well acquainted’ with 
the general char <teristics of Dutch picture- 
galleries*to require‘any detailed déscrip- 
tions ;’and they will, for themselves, liave 
drawn the conclusion, that the Dutch school 
of Art’cannot be understood and appreciated 
saye in the country which” gave it ‘birth: 
The reason ‘is,*that not only do*the finest 
works still- remain the’ property ‘of the 
fation in the National Museums, but also 
that for the clear comprehension of these 
masterworks it is desirable ‘that’ the” Art-' 
student should make himself familiar with 
a* people “who ~ remain” wondrously * un- 
changed since the "days of Rembrandt and’ 
Teniers; and- with thie towns ‘traversed "by 
canals ard a country’bounded by the sea 
which present to the sketéher the self-same 
écenies"*familiar® to’ Ostade,+ Dow,’ Paul 
Potter, W ynants, Wouwérmans, and Vander 
Neer.’ The ‘picftires’ of ‘the ‘old ‘Dutch 
masters are,‘as we’ have said, faithful tran- 
scripts of the‘honest, homely’ people ‘who 
now walk the streets of Ainsterdam—people 
evidently without the gift of imagination 
or the sense of beauty. ~The ‘remains 
retty much urtiltered, only perhaps it has 
come a little’ lower; for, instead of the 
burgomaster,"we now encounter the shop- 
keeper. * Unchanged too, by reason of ‘the 
stern conditions urider which Holland sub- 
sists among the waters, necessarily remain 
the broad —— nature.” The meadows 
are green, the cattle graze, the dewy ‘grass 
and the willows wave in'the wind, vant as 
in the day when Paul ‘Potter'and Karl du 
Jardin sketchéd” in’ these’ flat * countries 
atnong the-dikes brimming with . water. 
Windmills, too, like to that in which young 
Rembrandt dwelt, may be counted by ‘tens 
and twénties at'every turn. The sea-craft 
which lie becalmed in the’ placid “pictures 
of ‘Vander Velde, or are agitated by fresh 
breezes “in the’ paintings of -Backhuiysen, 
are found ‘in facsimile at’ this momient in 
the — Zee and along the level coasts 
girt ‘with sand-hills. : And such as ‘was the 
old Dutch ‘Art, 0’ does ‘the modern “Art” of 
Holland ‘continue ‘to be! in’ its animating 
spirit, in its rangé of thought and subject. 
the intéresting’ Museum ‘Fodor, ‘at “Ain- 
sterdim, ‘which we'could not leave ‘without 
regret, the ' traditions of” thé “dld “Dutch 
l, are ‘maintained in the” works “of 
Ten‘ Kate, ‘ Bosbobm,”Van "Os,"Kobkkoek, 
Van Deventér, Duboureq, Kobell, and Roe- 





. ,’ the’ sea-pieces 
unworthy of Vander V 
behjnd: Van" Huyen 
ind’ Van” Hts ese. ria 
sided ‘A’ River in Calui Weather, By Voc 
Deventer, as aii example with whaf success 
the modern Dutch’ paintérs cultivate a class 
of siibjects eséentially national. The water 
lies tranquilly on’ # low asedgy shoe, and 
the ‘study ‘of ‘sky above’ is Aeticiots and 
liftle short of perfect. ‘ The Dutch are proud 
of *the “' sustained * nationality 6f*their 
modern school. ~They made,’ in'the’Great 
Exhibition ’oF Paris, praiseworthiy ‘efforts 
to obtain for it the recognitioi Fy Bota 
nd each yéar; either in our "Royal -Aca- 
demy or in thé French an” Flemish Gallery, 
Pall- Mall, the’ small cabinet “pictures of 
Holland (are ‘likely to niake -theméelves 
bettér known in“Liondon!”** < * -«» 
“The Anisferdim Exhibition seems 6 give 
to the*Arts "of “Hollarid” the gudfahtee of 
material’ prosperity : *it”'alio ‘serves as a 
gauge both of what'the Dutch’schodl can, 
arf cannot, attain unfd.' The exhibition is 
Industrial,’ it”is material, and utilitarian ; 
atid such, in fa¢t,*havé béen,‘and will con- 
tihue*to be, ‘the \tendirigs ‘of ‘the ‘national 
Arts,’ for in thé exhibition ‘itself is seen the 
materials whéredf pictures fate inaide, - 
- oe. * 4 a ie 19 
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- SELECTED ,PICTURES.. . 
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FROM THE PICTURE IN THE <POSSESSION OF 

‘ . ° + “THE PUBLISHERS.*! ‘+’ 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
_ B. Carrick} Painter.£+_ “* "E.'Brandard, Engraver. 
Ir ‘seems to be the peculiar’ character of 
Scottish” Highland “scenery. generally, to 
give to the pencil’of the landscape-painter, 
especially ‘if"hé happéns ‘to be a native 
of the country, ‘a force and vigour of touch 
and handling in harmony with itself. Its 
stern and rugged ‘features, even under the 
most softening influences of atmospheric 
éffects, “compel a ,boldness of” treatment 
which would be entirely out of place amid 
, omar de another kind ; arid thw “0 
tem ‘to a contrary me fp 
caure, he world ‘itiovitably find himself 
foiled ‘in realising the expression of what 
lies‘in thé‘landscape beforé him.“ _ 
Whether’ or not Mr. Carrick is entitled 
to be called a Scdtchman or an Englishman 
we are unable to say, though we believe 
him to'be ‘the former. At all eyents, in 
this picture he. shows the true spirit of 
Highland ‘scenery, giving to the ‘subject 
boldness of treatmént which—allowing for 
certain’ points of “hardness’ that might 
judiciously have been kept down—amount 
almost'to grandeur of effect.’ Darkly, aud 
charged , with thunder, rolls that sea of 
élouds ‘over rock ‘and heather and distant 
hills “far*as the ‘eye reaches; the os 
breaking ‘through momentarily, and TA 
ding a bright’ gleam — a leper vd ow 
foreground and on a far-away 
Taaitioed ipe. “It is ‘a wild and weird scene, 
one whefeon the witches of Ms beth bed 
have 'gathered’ to mix the contents of 
incantatory caldron, but over which Ne 
now see the rough-hided cattle of hg 

if ds'winding along’ the serpent- 
path that leads homewards, The piste 
isa striking passage of Scotland's 





most characteristically represented. 
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OBITUARY. residence of the deceased, Rue de 9 | those who knew him 

t a as it was called when we last who will equally with his he 

BARON HENRI J. A. LEYS. visited the house, but which, we under- | countrymen mourn his h not 


“ AnTWERP is literally in mourning to-day,” 
wrote the special correspondent of the 
Standard, from that city on the 3lst of 
A “ The city of Rubens, of Teniers, 
of Van Dyck, of Sneyders, of Jordaens, 
of Quintin Matsys, has buried one of its 
most distinguished sons, the greatest 
Flemish painter of our time, Baron Leys.” 
If the writer had also added, one of the 
greatest modern painters, without reference 
to country, he would scarcely have exceeded 
the truth. The death of Leys occurred on 
the 26th of August; and, it is feared, from 
over work, not only in his Art, but as well 
in the constant demands upon his time and 
attention made by the various institutions 
of every kind with which he was associated ; 
for Baron Leys was a public man amon 
the burghersof Antwerp. The loss of suc 
an artist will be scarcely less deplored in 
other European countries than in his own: 
he has been taken away, too, at a compara- 
tively early age, in his fifty-fifth year—the 
period of a matured iutelligence. 

In the series of illustrated papers pub- 
lished in our journal in 1866, and entitled 
“ Modern Painters of Belgium,” the career 
of Leys is sketched out at considerable 
length from information with which at 
personal interviews he supplied the writer, 
as well as from documents with which he 
supplied him. The notice includes a list 
of the principal works he had executed up 
= the er sagas of that ay when 

was actively engaged upon the t 
series of historical pictures Nor the Hotel 
de Ville, Antwerp, with which his name 
will be always most impressively associated. 
Since that date he appears to have been 
engaged on little else, so far as his Art is 
concerned ; and at the time of his death he 
was employed upon, we believe, the last of 
these frescoes, which, as the correspondent 
we have referred to says, ‘‘ instead of being 
mounted in the Communal Palace of Ant- 
werp, the gorgeous facade of the building 
, a wn ony tony the funeral train 
of the painter n passin the house 
and the tomb of Rubens.” , 

It would bea useless repetition to go 
again over the ground we trod in 1866: we 
can say no more, and no less, of the dead, 
than was said of the living, painter; one 
who has left his mark on the Art of his 
period—and that mark one of great origi- 
nality and power; the result of a luxurious 
imagination guided by true and right 
principles, that enabled him to revive the 
splendours of old Flemish Art. Had the 
lifeless body, which was carried, on the 
last day of August, to the little vi of 

em, near Antwerp, where it now lies, 
been that of a crowned monarch, scarcely 
greater honours could have been paid to 


the dead. When the news of the decease 
of the Baron was promulgated, “ all the 
official flags 


a in the city and hundreds on 
the river were hung half-mast high ; along 
entire streets shutters and blinds were 
closed ; the King and Queen of Belgium at 
pe instructed the governor of Antwerp 

Pett leenge condolences to the widow 
- children of the artist ; the Minister of 

¢ Interior represented his majesty at the 
obsequies, and the literary associations of 

twerp received communications from all 
quarters soliciting places in the procession 
or provincial deputations. French, Ger- 
rape and Dutch painters wrote earnestly 


or permission to be present. Somewhat i © In Goss 
affectionate defiance’ of the family. aa, many in England—both those who had the aoa” das acknowledgment wns rendered 
re was a species of lying in state at the | privilege of his personal acquaintance, and = a 





stand, has since received the name of 
‘Rue de Leys,’ in honour of the painter. 
“In one of these spacious saloons, h 
with black velvet sprinkled over with 
silver plumes, stood a bust of Leys 
shrouded in crape; the approach, up a 
wide staircase, was gloomy with a b 
cloth covering; the portrait of the artist, 
in the hall, was hidden by a funeral veil ; 
within a double range of candelabra lay 
the coffin, palled; above it hung the 
painter’s favourite work, ‘ t and 
the Magistrates of Antwerp.’ Early on 
the morning of the funeral, a meeting 
composed of gentlemen who are members 
of the society known as the “ Artistic 
Circle” took place at the mansion. They 
assembled to place on the bier a gold 
medal just struck in his honour by the 
society. 

When the hour for proceeding to the 
grave arrived, hundreds of persons were 
seen passing along the broad road leadin 
to Berchem, ‘carrying immortelles an 
wreaths for the last resting-place of the 
dead painter. Detachments of four regi- 
ments of tie — garrison were drawn 
up in front of his late residence; nearly 
e chvich: bell of the city was tolling; 
all the lainps were lighted in front of the 
public Calvaries; the piétas were covered 
with crape; the banners of the workmen’s 
associations were trailed, with black scarves 
wound about them; and the colossal car, 
having received the coffin, moved forward 
to the famous church of St. Jacques, where 
Rubens was buried. By the side of the 
‘* chariot of death,” which was drawn by 
six horses clothed in gorgeous funeral 
trappings, walked a number of Belgian, 
Dutch, and French artists. The b 
master of Antwerp and other principal citi- 
zens supported the pall, which was the same 
as that used at the burials of Maria Theresa 
and the Jate Duke of Brabant. The car 
itself was draped in black velvet studded 
with silver stars, and decorated with the 
insignia of the Legion of Honour and the 
Knighthoods of Belgium and Bavaria: it 
was moreover adorned with immortelles, and 
at one end of the coffin, which was hidden 
from view by a thick veil of crape, hung a 
colossal wreath of laurels. At the gates 
of St. Jacques the procession was met by 
the Bishop of Antwerp and a large body of 
ecclesiastics in their richest costumes. the 
church itself was ‘“‘in deep mourning ;” 


and amidst the blaze of wax lights, the | p 


odour of incense, the solemn 9 lofty 
strains of choir and organ, and all the 
splendid ritual of Roman Catholic religious 
exercise, the burial service was performed. 
The ceremony over, the procession moved 
on to Berchem, where it was met by a body 
of ecclesiastics belonging to the local 
church, and the coffin was owered into the 
ye. Orations were delivered over it by 
i. de Keyser, President of the Antwerp 
as well as by other gentlemen. 
And so has passed away—to us most 
suddenly and unexpectedly, for we had not 
even heard of his illness— Baron Henri 
Leys, a great — a most polished 
gentlemen, handsome in countenance, and 
of dignified stature and presence. Antwerp 
awarded him no more than his due in the 
honour paid him at hisdeath ; and we have 
norte giving a brief description of this, 
or which we are mainly indebted to the 
paper already mentioned, than to repeat a 
critical analysis of his works. There are 


Academy, 


a constant exhibitor in London—for the 
lest ten years of his life he was, with but 
little intermission, engaged on the Hotel 


rad i “" his occasional contribu- 
ons y misse d, i : from 
the Forei —> Pall Mall, Te the 
mantle ys has fallen u the 


shoulders of any one of his pupils more 
impressively than on others, it is on thore 
: hapemdina om Dyas hg to see in 

e occupyin position which has on] 
too soon bean aft vacant by the temoval of 
—his master. 





JEAN ARMENGAUD. 


One of the most zealous and practical 
friends of Art, who have won themselves 
an honourable name in our time, has re- 
cently terminated a long and arduous but 
successful career. We allude to the eminent 
French publisher, Armengaud, who has 
given to the world, in various works, en- 
gravings after the old masters to be 
numbered even by their hundreds. M. 
Armengaud was born about the commence- 
ment of this century, and having received a 
first-class education, which refined ani 
intensified his natural taste for Art, he 
determined, for his course in life, to unite 
the latter with extensive commercial under- 
takings. 

He visited and made himself familiar 
with the chief public collections of Europe, 
and, impelled by their influence, under- 
took a series of publications of deep interest 
and remarkable excellence of execution. 
First of these was a voluminous Historic 
Dictionary of the lives of painters of every 
school, from the Renaissance up to our time. 

Cotemporaneously with this, he brought 
out the “ Public ies of Europe,” com- 
mencing with those of Rome and Italy, and 
including the Windsor, Osborne House, and 
Buckingham Palace Collections. Russia also 
yielded, in his hands, a work containing 
519 engravings. Under the title of ‘‘ Le 
Livre d'Or de la Peinture,” he reproduced 
some 50 copper-plate engravings after 

+ master-pieces, from plates before 
tters, which he has been fortunate 
to acquire. In a similar work, he gave 
. os Trés0rs de l’Art” (147 plates). He 
also published a series of engravings, under 
the title of ‘Les Chefs-d’couvre de l’Art 
Chrétien,” in which an élite of the finest 
pictures in Europe on sacred subjects was 
resented in excellent ngrering to the 
number of 156. Apart from the old masters, 
M. Armengaud illustrated Janin’s ‘‘ Révo- 
lution Frangaise” with 756 plates, after 
the best artists of the French school. We 
may remark, that the style in which all 
these publications were Same in every 
res of the highest b 

. Armengaa' zealous services to the 
good cause did not go wnsecognioel. He 
was named Commander of the Russian 
Order of St. Stanislaus, and Chevalier of 
the Leopold of ag, ome of St. Gregory 
the Great, and Sts. Maurice and Lazare of 
Italy. In our pages we have endeavoured 
Ry 
familiar to the British public. 
this moment, when we record his departure 
and deplore his loss, we offer to our readers 

i specimens of his Galleries 


some 
died at his residence at 


of yo 
. Armengaud . 
Passy, in the 72nd year of his age. 





others which preceded 
and also in dered to M. Armen- 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pants.—The Emperor’s munificent prize of 
£4,000, for the “most complete work of Art 
executed within five years,” has been adjudged 
to M. Duc, architect, for the new Palais de Jus- 
tice. Asa preliminary measure the commission 
appointed to determine the prize selected a list 
of distinguished names, which included eight 
painters, six sculptors, and eleven architects ; 
these were afterwards reduced in number to 
three of each class—MM. Baudry, Cabanel, 
and A. Hesse, in the first; Guillaume, Gumery, 
and Perraud, in the second; Duc, Ch. Garnier, 
and Lefuel, in the third. The final result was 
not obtained till thirteen ballots had been taken, 
when M. Duc was declared the victor. It is 
said that M. Garnier would have proved the 
successful candidate if his New Opera House 
had been completed.—The mother of the late 
Constant Troyon, the distinguished French 
landscape-painter, has founded, in memory of 
her son, a biennial prize of the value of 1,200 
francs for the best specimen of landscape. It is 
open to all French artists thirty years of age 
and upwards. The Académie des Beaux Arts, in 
whose hands has been placed the jurisdiction 
of the prize, has named as the subject of com- 
petition for the current year, ‘A bog inun- 
dated by a Torrent—after mid-day.’ The Mu- 
seum of the Luxembourg has been enriched with 
a fine picture by Troyon, the gift of his daughter: 
it is a river-scene, with cattle, sheep, &c.—The 
statue of the ‘ Virgin and Infant Jesus,’ by M. 
Carrier-Belleuse, engraved in the last month’s 
number of the Art-Journal, has been presented 
by the Sénateur surintendant des Beaux Arts to 
the church of St. Vincent and St. Paul, by 
request of the cur¢é.—The French Government 
has of late been liberal in the distribution of 
medals to artists of all kinds. Six have been 
named “ officers” of the Legion d’Honneur: 
fifteen “chevaliers,” and one “commander.” 
Similar decorations have also been conferred 
upon other gentlemen, who, though not artists, 
are in some way or other associated with Art. 

The Sole British Picture in the Louvre.—At 
length, there is occasion, in the catalogue of 
the Louvre, for a British department. Such is 
the fact—the marvellous fact! It may, how- 
ever, be very restricted in dimension, for it will 
only be taxed, at present, to accommodate a 
single picture. There is then one British work 
of Art among the crowded muster of the Con- 
tinental schools in this French Walhalla of 
Painters. It has been recently enrolled; and, 
amusingly enough, it has afforded subject 
for a very palpable mystification—as may be 
gathered from the following announcement, 

iven to its readers by one of the leading 
‘rench Fine-Art pastedicals :—" The Louvre 
Museum has just been enriched with an admir- 
able pastel, by Lawrence, bequeathed by Mr. 
Wickery (sic). It is the portrait of a child— 
blonde and roseate—holding in its hand a basket 
of cherries, with which it is amused. It is ina 
white dress, with broad blue sash, and ita grace- 
ful locks fall fully over its shoulders. It is 
=~ a marvel for transparent tint, and for re- 
ed treatment, grace, and freshness. Lawrence 
never displayed more strikingly his exquisite 
charm of style. As to this fair child, they 
say that it is a portrait, at the age of five 
years, of Earl Russe!l. This pastel is the first 
work of the British school possessed by the 
Louvre.” —We venture to assure our readers, 
that all here so unhesitatingly set down re- 
specting oe painter and the veteran 
statesman izes @ perfect myth. We have 
not a touch of Lawrence's pencil, nor are the 
infantine graces of Lord Russell to be immor- 
talized on the walls of the Louvre. The error is 
not, however, shared by the authorities of the 
y: It arose, in regard to the painter, 

rom the unquestionable beauty of the work ; 
and, as to the embryo statesman, from a mis- 
apprehension caused by the name, John Russell, 
being affixed to the frame.—In point of fact, 
this is an exquisite portrait, three-quarter 
length, in body- colours, of a beautiful child, 
with one hand clasping a basket of cherries, 
while the other holds up a twin fruit, in grace- 
ful vivacity of attitude. It is the work of an 





artist, who, at the close of the last and begin- 
ning of the t century, excelled in l, 
John Russell. His name—but little known 
among his countrymen—is honoured with a 
place in the great German “Dictionary of Pain- 
ters.” * This portrait, full worthy ofa Lawrence, 
is singularly brilliant and artistic in effect ; 
fresh in its most vivid, as well as its more deli- 
cate, tones, as if it had just come from the easel. 
Would that Mr. Wickery, or, to restore our 
countryman to his identity, Mr. Vickery, had 
favoured our own National Gallery with this 
diamond bequest, which is placed most con- 
spicuously and tellingly in its department of 
the Louvre; or, let us ure that some equally 
first-class specimen of John Russell's rivalry 
with Lawrence may turn up at home, and be 

duly appreciated in the responsibie quarters. 
Maltreatment of French Sculpture.—The Pari- 
sian press, and some of our own, has been in a 
great state of indignation, touching a very re- 
markable incident—an illustration, it may be 
designated, of practical criticism—which oc- 
cured at the close of August. Several ~— 
of sculpture, intended embellishments of the 
New Grand O House, had, at that time, 
been uncovered, on the basement line of the 
building, and, consequently, close under the 
scrutiny of the eye. They became objects of 
great attraction in all their purity of marble. 
This, however, could not protect one of the 
groups from an unexpected visitation in a very 
iconoclastic spirit of practical censure. It is 
from the chisel of M. Carpeaux, and might be 
considered an allegorical embodiment of Ballet 
—‘The Dance.’ Some individual took spe- 

cial exception to this creation, and probably 

** At the mid hour of night, 
When stars were a-weeping,” 

gave unequivocal indication of his conder=s- 
ticn of the work by flinging against it, and wi 
most accurate aim, a bottle containing ink of the 
darkest dye. Fearful was the spectacle revealed 
by the morning’ssun! The ‘ Rape of the Lock’ 
was venial compared with the deed committed ; 
a large and scattered black blotch defaced the 
mid region of thechief female figure composing 
the group. The perpetrator of this transcendent 
piece of defilement is unknown, and, up to the 
hour we are writing, has not been discovered. 
He has, however, m made an object of ex- 
tremest condemnation. Let us look a little 
more calmly into the merits of the case. Here, 
it is clear, there has been, neither more nor less, 
than a lynch-law exploit of criticism and cen- 
sure. Now, while such a mode of visiting 
palpable misdeeds with merited penalty must 
doubtless be discountenanced and repressed, on 
obvious grounds of expediency; yet it must, 
sad to say, be admitted, that cases have occurred 
where crime of supreme atrocity, would, but 
for its extemporaneous intervention, have 
on unchastised in foul impunity. Now, 
ow, in this present instance, stood the pro- 
vocative matter in hand. In the first place, it 
is but too well known that amid the different 
Art-schools of Europe, that of France has been 
marked by the unholy distinction of desecrating 
its marbles with an unpardonable pruriency. 
The sin against good taste, as well as moral 
purity, has been committed, in that land, in 
variour degrees of enormity. We must admit 
that never have we known it so grossly exem- 
plified as in this dancing group of M. Car- 
peaux. It purports to give an ideal illustration 
of the dance—that is, the dance which is taken 
to express the very poetry of motion. Much 
has been condoned to the ballet, in return for 
its cultivation of the most refined exemplifica- 
tion of animated grace; such as has been 
associated with the names of Taglioni and 
Elssler. A sculptor also has had from his Alma 
Mater—matchless Greuze—a lesson in this class 
of Art-creation. In the Louvre, are some of 





* (The name of John Russell appears also in Mr. Stanley's 
edition of Bryan's “ Dictionary of Painters and Engrave.s.” 
He was born at Guildford, in 1744, studied under F. Cotes, 
R.A., became famous for his crayon portraits, was elected 
@ Member of the Royal Academy in 1788, and died in 
1806. As Earl John Russell was born in 1792, it is quite 
possible that, when a child, his portrait might have been 
taken by his namesake, and that the picture referred to yy 
=n ous ae be a ag Ty John R . 

e e 0 ( b Russell a 
demicien—Ep. 4.) 7 





those wondrous relievos, in whi 
worship of the Baschandiliindasertes the —. 
pom rages — us turn to M. 4 
group, an e a French critic’ - 
“ Mais, est, ce ld la dance de la hoe it, 
plutot celle des ignobles orgies.” (La Patric 
Aug., 4th). Most assuredly it was dhe —— 
tion of orgies, and orgies of the lowest wef 
Here two coarse female forms—scul. to 
reality with, it must be admitted, a master. 
hand, sprawl in utter inebricty, one on each 
side of a male figure, who inspires them with 
the melody of a tambourine. The licence of a 
stage galop on a midnight Mi-Caréme could not 
cope with this villanous nudity. Let this work 
continue to occupy its place, and behold public 
decency constantly outraged, and a noble 
building desecrated by constant association 
with such a stigma. With these facts in view 
let the merits or demerits of the ink-bottle 
avenger be judged. It is said that chemical 
agents will be efficient in removing the black 
stains from M. Carpeaux’s marble. Would it 
not be better to let them remain? It might 
read a lesson to debased Art with an Hie niger est 
—hune tu, Romane, caveto. 

Union Centrale des Beaux Arts appliqués a 
U Industrie—An Exhibition, organised by this 
new and useful society, has been open, since the 
10th of August, in Paris, at the Pulais de? Indus. 
trie. It is one of the first efforts of an Insti- 
tute embodied for the avowed purpose of emu- 
lating the supposed effective action of our self- 
sustaining Adelphi association in the promotion 
of Industrial Art, and it is based upon the 
recognition of a consequent formidable advance 
in England, of late years, in the great object in 
view. Here, under one collective arrangemen’ 
Art, in connection with ancient and renown 
creations, is brought into instructive review, be- 
side some of the most successful efforts of our co- 
temporanean skill, and with what is promised for 
us hereafter by the young schools of France. 
Between three and four hundred contributors 
sustain the second class. Their ¢lite we find 
have already received a permanent appreciative 
place in the Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue of 
1867. The most remarkable feature in this ex- 
hibition is its Oriental department. There we 
have a most extensive and highly interesting 
collection of Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Indian, 
Turkish, and Arab uctions. The two first 
are redundant in what may be termed curiosi- 
ties—wonderful specimens of handicraft and, 
to us, bizarre taste. With the exception of 
numerous specimens of —_ the Persian 
department is r. We should also except 
some choice illuminated manuscripts, which 
must give delight to all who indulge in the 
study of mediwval lore. In all this Oriental 
display there might have been more definite 
classification, to illustrate the a emp de- 
velopment of Art-manufacture. might, 
too, Soe been a selection of homely drapery, in 
contrast with si ities for no other use 
than mere embellishment. In London you 
would probably find vast resources to realise & 
more satisfactorily didactic display than we have 
here. A noble collection of engra that 
of M. Dutuit, occu ying Pm four of a 
large saloon, is e orm a rer 
attraction to this exhibition, presenting, from 
Mare Antonio to Raphael Morghen, 0 tH. 
array of proofs. A duplicate set of Mr. H. 
Parker’s photographs of Ancient Rome occupies 
one saloon. These are, need it be said, fall of 
deep historic suggestiveness, but it would re- 
quire some ingenuity to connect them | y 
with Art and manufacture. Upon the = 
however, it must be admitted that, in this col- 
lection of works, — ym pe tee 
uarters, there is a rich ‘ 0 . 
7 Beruiw.—The Academy of Arts has elected 
M. Meissonier the painter, and M. Guillaume, 
the cone Fin ob 4 _— ” 
members” of the institution. 

Weazeane—The Aihenoem eopeaiel WA 
to tourists on the Continen 
verify a statement to the effect that Albert 
Durer’s picture ‘The Death of the Virgin, 
which had disa for a long period, 
been diligently, but in vain, sought after, 1s bert 3 
to be seen above the high altar in St. Wolfgang 
Church, on Lake Woligang, Upper Austria. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 


“The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
O’er all the pleasant land. 2 


By 8S. ©. HALL, F.S.A. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


No. VII. ALNWICK CASTLE. 


HE annals of the 
truly noble family 

of, the Percies, 
as we have seen, 
down to thedeath 
of Josceline, the 
eleventh earl, in 
1670, extend over 
five centuries, 
during 361 years 
of which period, 
almost without 
interruption, the 
family was inti- 





came extinct, when no ted te the part of 
their immense ions la to the crown: 
-the great northern earldom, however, was not 


collateral descendants to establish a clai 
the succession. 

Notwithstanding the alienation of some of 
the estates uent upon the extinction of 


that a suitable alliance 
for her with the least possible 
y- When but little more than a in 
1679, she was married to H Cavendish, 
Earl of Ogle, and heir to the Duke of New- 
castle, who died in the following year. Be- 
fore another year had expired, the youthful 
widow was again married t» Thomas Thynn of 
Longleat ; but once more the heiress became a 
widow tao Beye | after her iage. Her 
second hus was murdered early in 1682, as 
he was ing in his coach along Pall Mall. 
While she was still not more than fifteen years 
of Ste three months after the tragedy 
in Mall, Elizabeth Percy became the 
wife of Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of Somer- 
set, by whom only she had issue: she died 
i 1722, leaving, besides three daughters, — 

son, Algernon, who in 174 

succeeded his father as seventh Duke of Somerset. 
In 1749 this duke was created Baron of Wark- 
worth and Earl of Northumberland, with re- 
mainder of those dignities to the heirs male of his 
ter, his only surviving child; by her mar- 
with Sir Hugh Smithson.» ‘ The duke died 
in 1750, when the our dignities reverted 
to the male descendants of the Protector Somer-_ 


| 





auntie of the Percy lords of Alnwick: and 
ag by reason of his alliance with this lady, 
Hugh Smithson became jure uzoris, by 
Special Act of Parliament, Earl of Northumber- 
; and he himself, his countess, and their | 
to take ts, were empowered and authorised | 


i 


| 








and use the surname of Percy alone, | but that 


and to bear and quarter 
of that noble honse. 


the Percies, on the death of his 


ment, extracted from a Baronetage 
1727, may be accepted in proof. 
“The p t Sir H 


sister of the late Lord and had two | Hugh—now a minor, and a most hopeful 


sons, who lived to man’s estate. Hugh, the 


all the armorial insignia | fathe 





rT, 


the “ Pecrages, 
Hugh Smithson early in 
ahd London, where he established 

in business as an apothecary. 
slur would thus have been cast on 


race, it is simply untrue. The following 


Although 
the illustrious 
state- 


THE EAST GAVAT. 


blished in | eldest, 
” Lan 


Smithson married » Miss Reveley, by 


died unmarried (before his father) ; 
gdale Smithson, the second son, i 
whom he left only one son, 


that there now remain 





oes O44 


THE GARDEN GATE, OR WARDEL’S TOWER. 


heirs to the title and estate—this y: 
man, Sir Hugh’s grandson, and H 
—- 
“ 0’ 
his grandfather as Sir Hugh 
wick. There is no trace in any 
of his ever havi 
of the acknow! 


Esq., cousin of Sir 
gentleman ” in question succeed ta 
say dootamenta or | eused deal 

been ition | ual splendid 
ged heir to. consider- | Ho hed 


ch Sunt 


tle- 
fthson, 


te and toa baronetage, granted to his 
vend vny A loyalty and sacrifices in the royal 


dsome man, with a refined taste, 
other respects well qualified for the distin- 
or | y which awaited him, Sir Bush anene> 
i in no degree 

| said to have been aie indebted 





ed | 


A remarkably han 








ey 
ee 
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The fortunate husband of this last heiress of | is stated that this Sir h 8 . 
Sir 
Hugh Smithson, in the 1729, succeeded to 
the which als tens 


Charles TI. in 1663 on that grandfather's rant 


him- 
no 


oung 
y two 
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cause during the civil wars of Charles I.* H 
married y Percy on the 16th of July, 1740, 
when he became Earl of Northumberland 
with all the territorial greatness attendant on 
that earldom. In 1766 the earl was created 
Dvxz or Norruumpertanp and Ear. Percy, 
with succession to his heirs male; and, finally, 
in 1784, the barony of Lovaine was added to the 
duke’s accumulated dignities, with remainder to 
the yo of his two sons. The duchess died 
in 1776, but the duke survived till 1786: they 
had one daughter, who died unmarried, and two 
sons, Hugh and Algernon, of whom the elder 
succeeded his father as sECcoND a eng 
UMBERLAND, @ distinguished gen officer in 
the first American war. Thesecondduke married, 
first, a daughter of the then Earl of Bute ; and, 
secondly, Frances Julia, third daughter of Peter 
Burrell, Esquire, a Commissioner of the Excise, 
by whom he had a numerous family: the duke 
died in 1817, and was succeeded by Hugh, his 
eldest son, who thus became the ru1np Duxsz or 
NoxrTHUuMBERLAND, the princely representative 
of George IV. at the coronation of Charles X. 
of France. This third duke died, without 
issue, in 1847, having married Lady Charlotte 
Florentia Clive, youngest daughter of Earl 
Powis: and thus the dukedom passed to the 
third duke’s brother, the younger son of the 
second duke, who at the time of his brother’s 
scispendest poorage to which be himectf hed 
inde ent to whi e hi 
been’ elevated in 1816, in consideration of his 
services as an officer in the navy. 

Algernon Percy, fourth e of Northum- 
berland, was born in 1792; in 1842 he married 
the Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, daughter of the 
Marquis of Westminster; in 1847 he succeeded 
to the honours and possessions of his family ; he 
was created a K.G. in 1852, when he also held 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty ; and on 
Feb. 12th, 1865, he died at Alnwick Castle, and, 
as his brother and predecessor had died, without 
any issue. Like the great soldier, with whose 
memory the dukedom of ‘Wellington must ever 
be directly associated, Sin A:czxnon Pency will 
long be remembered with affectionate and grate- 
ful admiration as THE Duxz or Norruumper- 
LAND. A true English sailor, a princely English 
uablenan,anclaguabetholarend anasemn lished 
gentleman, large of heart too and open of hand, 
with his commanding presence Duke ALGERNON 
looked every inch a Percy; and, in very deed, 
in his person were centred the brightest of the 
brilliant qualities of his forefathers, in happy 
combination with those admirable endowments 
that were peculiarly his own. 

The two sons of the first duke (as we have 
seen) bore the same names as the two sons of his 
successor, the second duke—Hugh and Algernon 
Percy. The two brothers, the sons of the first 
duke, married two sisters, daughters of Mr. 
Burrell.t With Duke Algernon the line of 
Hugh, the elder of the sons of the first duke, 
became extinct; and, consequently, the succes- 
sion to the dukedom passed to the descendants 
of that other A'gernon who was the younger son 
of the first duke. This Algernon, who on the 
death of his father became Baron Lovaine, 
in 1798 was created Earl of Beverley : he died in 
1830. George Percy, his son, then succeeded as 
Earl of Beverley ; and subsequently, in 1865, at 
that time be in the 87th year of his age, this 
venerable nobleman became the rirrH DuKE or 








hearing that some other lady had rejected the suit of Sir 
Hugh Smithson, expressed her surprise that any lady 
should have refused to accept such aman. The words of 
the fair and noble heiress reached the ears of the discon- 
solate baronet, and they promptly wrought a marvellous 
change in his views and aspirations. Upon the hint so 
given Sir Hugh spoke, and—his words were not in vain. 

* The first Sir H Smithson died in 1670: he had a 
nephew who was a physician in Sussex, and spent almost 
all his fortune also in the royal cause. His son, again, was 
a physician, practised in London, and married a daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Walpole, of Lincolnshire. The fact of 
these two collaterals being medical men, probably gave 
rise to the story of Sir Hugh having been brought up to be 


an _ wo 

t Mr. Burrell had four daughters, of whom the eldest 
married Captain Bennett, R.N.; the second married Lord 
Algernon Percy, second son of the first duke, and was grand- 
mother of the present Duke of Northumberland ; the third 
sister was the second Duchess of Northumberland ; and the 
youngest sister married, first, the Duke of Hamilton, and 
secondly, the Marquess of Exeter, Mr. Burrell’s only son 
married » peeress in her own right, and was himself created 
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| NorTHuMpBertanD. He died August 21, 1867; 
| and was succeed ee oe surviving son 
wi 


(by his marriage Louisa, daughter of the 
on. A. Stuart Wortley), Arcernon Gzoroz 


Penrcy, srxtu and present Duxez and £1GHTEENTH | 
Eart or Norruumpertanp. His Grace was | 


born May 2nd, 1810; in 1845 he married Louisa, 


daughter of Henry Drummond, of Albury Park, “certain 


Esquire ; and their Graces have two sons, Henry 
George Percy, Earl Percy, born in 1846, and 
Lord m Malcolm Arthur Percy, born in 
1851. 1 Percy married, Dec. 23, 1868, Lady 


—— eldest daughter of the Duke of | i 


us having brought down our sketch of the 
lords of Alnwick, from the me Ses in ~— 
i wed the Nor- 


smi re immediately fo 
man uest to the times now present, we 
return to their noble castle on the banks of the 


Aln. 

Within a few years of the uest, the 
Normans erected in various parts of England 
important edifices, both military and ecclesi- 
astical, in truly astonishing numbers: and of 
these, in addition to the cathedrals and the greater 
churches, there still exist many noble castellated 
relics, some of them in a proximate degree retain- 





ing the leniing alenepetiiets cones inal arrange- 
mb form, and appearance. At the same time, 


BOND GATE: “HOTSPUR’S GATE.” 


merit Aunwicx Castix certainly yields to no | 
other restored edifice of a similar rank. Of the | 
castle of to-day it may truthfully be affirmed that, 


with a close a to an exact fidelity, in its | 
eral | of 


revailing external arrangements and its 
features it represents the grand old 
of times i away. Time had dealt 
somewhat y with the Percy hoi? 
and injudicious attempts to make good ra- 
vages of the destroyer had aggravated the evil, 
when the recent work of restoration was 
taken in hand. en every —— of the old 
structure was diligently and y examined, 
and every available early document was criti- 
thed wore investigated, and all that they could 
en were investi t 
8 was applied by the restorers of Alnwick 
to the furtherance of their great project. Hence 
the plan of Alnwick, as we now have it, while it 
can scarcely claim to be absolutely identical 
with the original plan, may be accepted as not 
putty differing from it in any essential icu- 
. Whether Yvo de Vesci, the undoubted 
founder of the castle, was enabled fully to carry 
out his own original plans, we are not able at the 
present time accurately to determine ; but, still it 


may be assumed that the plans of De Vesci, to | are 


whatever degree they may have been realised by 
himself, both in extent and in general configura- 
tion closely resembled those which were worked 





out by the Percies, when they had become lords 


Alnwick, as these, in thei afterwards 
Se ace ——, 
who were em Algern: 

The great spochs in the architectural history 
Alnwick Castle may be thus distinguished. 
I. De Vzser, about a.p. 1150: the original 
founding of the castle, and its erection as an 


the Hall. 
L Szconp Parcy, from 1315 to 1352; the 
completion of ions of the works of the pte 
i iod, and the erection of the two 


flanking towers (No. 3 in pl ) in advance of 


eep: these towers 


the Norman entrance to the 


IV. Turmp Percy, en : 

° x ’ one 5 
important ions and additions, mons 
the latter having been removed by the 
duke in the next period. ES 


ie 








Baron Gwydyr, 
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already been described ; in ad- 
duke rebuilt the range of 
ing from the Keep southwards 
fevwiie Gsteny ae Se 
baly ; and he built the noble Prudhoe 
with the chapel adjoining it, the Ante- 
Chamber, the present Dining- 
the completion of the Keep. 
governing idea of this restoration was 
all their Jeading and 
features, the mediwval arrange- 
80 


; while, at the same 
whole of the interior of the restored 
edifice was to be planned, fitted, and adorned, 


mu 
TA 


bify 
i 


Ht 
é 
E 


taste and the usages of the present day. The 
only important deviation from the former part 
of the duke’s plan, was the removal of the 
Edwardian Towers, and the adjoining curtain- 
wall between the Abbot’s Tower and the Postern 
Tower, in order to 0 the view from the 
windows of the new oe Tower towards 
the north: but the Italian portion of the scheme 
was accomplished in its integrity. The whole 
of the architectural restoration and rebuilding 


ineatly disti 
of the early Gothic of England in its 
as also for both the conscientious 
fidelity of ~ a _ the = ga 
0 original esigns. e can 
cody eolecad with what satisfaction Mr. 
Salvin must have removed the Strawberry Hill 
agra of the first duke, as well as the 
higher gratification which must have 
attended the ive realisation of his own 
admirab! PH saw - 

_ The project for causing the thoroughly Eng- 
lish mediwval military-Gothic pe of 5 
Salvin to enclose contents that should be in 
y respect the very reverse of what is either 
or medieval or military or Gothic, 

was discussed and finally adopted at a con 
held in the castle under the presidency of Duke 
which was attended by the English 
of classic architecture, Messrs. Cocke- 
tell and Donaldson ; the Roman anti , the 
Commendatore Canina, and the Italian itect 
Signor Montiroli: it is much to be regretted 
that such masters of Gothic Art as Scott, 
Waterhouse, Street, and Burges had not also 
been present, who might have saved the Border 
Castle of the Percies from the magnificent 
anomaly of externally English and inter- 
Roman. The execution of the whole of 
the interior can be described only in terms of 
the highest commendation ; and it is pon 
satisfactory tu know that the profusion of carved 
fot in an Italian style which was required for 
ben pensous purposes of decoration, and which 
been pronounced to be “a marvel of deli- 


i 


£ 


i 


he or several years in a studio established 
+ pe particular purpose in the castle, There 
~~) Was & second studio, in which the more 
important of the decorations in plaster were 


and cast. It is scarcely n to 

> ng that in all the minor details ‘of furnishing, 
faith original plan has been fully an 
wy carried into effect. While we cordially 
recognise as well the enlarged views and the 
Princely munificence of the duke himself, as 





the skill, the taste, and the abili every 
individual who took part in his entat wok of 
restoration, it is impossible not to regret that 











ALNWICK ABBEY. 
and yet agreeable, i which on the 
exterior has display 

in a manner at once so noble and so consistent. 


away. ‘There can be no question as to the capa- 
city of the same great style to have rendered the 
interior of Alnwick Castle a type of splendid, 








THE PERCY CROSS. 


i sincere and the more hearty, because 
an the Percy walls themselves, true 


But, as this was not to be, we rejoice in know- 
7 traditions, wear such an 


hat has been done within the Percy | at every point 
st en done eo well; and our gratification to their grand 
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cause during the civil wars of Charles I.* He 
married y Percy on the 16th of July, 1740, 
when he became Earl of Northum land 
with all the territorial greatness attendant on 
that carldom. In 1766 the earl was created 
Dvxsz or Nortuumpertanp and Eart Percy, 
with succession to his heirs male; and, finally, 
in 1784, the barony of Lovaine was added to the 
duke's accumulated dignities, with remainder to 
the yo of his two sons. The duchess died 
in 1776, but the duke survived till 1786: they 
had one daughter, who died unmarried, and two 
sons, Hugh and Algernon, of whom the elder 
succeeded his father as szconD roses! 9 mg 
UMBERLAND, @ distinguished general officer in 
the first American war. Thesecond duke married, 
first, a daughter of the then Earl of Bute; and, 
secondly, Frances Julia, third daughter of Peter 
Burrell, Esquire, a Commissioner of the Excise, 
by whom he had a numerous family: the duke 
died in 1817, and was succeeded by Hugh, his 
eldest son, who a © THIRD DvuxKs oF 
NortHumper.anpd, the princely representative 
of George IV. at the cunnetian of Charles X. 
of France. ‘This third duke died, without 
issue, in 1847, having married Lady Charlotte 
Florentia Clive, youn daughter of Earl 
Powis: and thus the dukedom passed to the 
third duke’s brother, the younger son of the 
second duke, who at the time of his brother’s 
death bore the title of Baron Prudhoe—an 


independent to which he himself had 
been elevated in 1816, in consideration of his 
services as an officer in the navy. 

Algernon Percy, fourth e of Northum- 
berland, was born in 1792; in 1842 he married 
the Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, daughter of the 
Marquis of Westminster; in 1847 he succeeded 
to the honours and ions of his family ; he 
was created a K.G. in 1852, when he also held 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty ; and on 
Feb. 12th, 1865, he died at Alnwick Castle, and, 
as his brother and lecessor had died, without 
any issue. Like the great soldier, with whose 
memory the dukedom of Wellington must ever 
be directly associated, Sin ALcznnon Percy will 
long be remembered with affectionate and grate- 
ful admiration as THE Duxe or Nortuumper- 
LanD. A true English oe a peny English 
nobleman, an elegant scholar and an accomplished 
gentleman, large of heart too and open of hand, 
with his commanding presence Duke ALGERNON 
looked every inch a Percy; and, in very deed, 
in his person were centred the brightest of the 
brilliant qualities of his forefathers, in happy 
combination with those admirable endowments 
that were peculiarly his own. 

The two sons of the first duke (as we have 
seen) bore the same names as the two sons of his 
successor, the second duke—Hugh and Algernon 
Percy. The two brothers, the sons of the first 
duke, married two sisters, daughters of Mr. 
Burrell.t With Duke Algernon the line of 
Hugh, the elder of the sons of the first duke, 
became extinct; and, consequently, the succes- 
sion to the dukedom passed to the descendants 
of that other Aigernon who was the younger son 
of the first duke. This Algernon, who on the 
death of his father became Baron Lovaine, 
in 1798 was created Earl of Beverley: he died in 
1830. George Percy, his son, then succeeded as 
Earl of Beverley ; and ene, in 1866, at 

h 


that time being in the 87th year of his this 
Sct adie became the rirru Dens or 


hearing that some other lady had rejected the suit of Si 
Hugh Smithson, expressed her surprise that any lady 
should have refused to accept such aman. The words of 
the fair and noble heiress reached the ears of the discon- 


and they promptly — & marvellous 
_in his views and aspirations. Upon the hint 80 
Sir H spoke, and—his words were not in vain. 


ir H Smithson died in 1670: he had a 


rals being medical men, probably gave 
to the story of Sir Hugh having been brought ote 
¢ Mr. Burrell had four daughters, of whom the 
married Captain Bennett, ony ’ ig per 
Algernon Percy, second son of the first duke, and was grand- 
mother of the present Duke of Northumberland ; the third 
sister was the second Duchess of Northumberland ; and the 
youngest sister married, first, the Duke of Hamilton, and 
secondly, the Marquess of Exeter, Mr. Burrell’s only son 
married « peeress in her own right, and was himself created 


eae Gwydyr. 


| NorTHumpertanp. He died August 21, 1867; | of even in the case of the most 
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and was succeeded b 


his eldest surviving son 
y his marriage wi 


Louisa, daughter of the | 


P A. Stuart Wortley), Arcernon Gzorce 


Pexcy, sixru and present Duxs and EIGHTEENTH | 
Eart or NorTHUMBERLAND. was | 
born May 2nd, 1810; in 1845 he married Louisa, 
daughter of Henry Drummond, of Albury Park, 
Esquire ; and their Graces have two sons, Henry 
George Percy, Earl Percy, born in 1846, and 
Lord _ Malcolm Arthur Percy, born in 
ercy 


1861. married, Dec. 23, 1868, Lady | 


Edith Campbell, eldest daughter of the Duke of | i 


IL; 

us havi ht down our sketch of the 
lords of Alnwick, from the early days in i 
amg She immediately followed the Nor- | 
man uest to the times now present, we | 
retarn to their noble castle on the banks of the | 
Aln. 


Within a few years of the uest, the 
Normans erected in various parts of England 
important edifices, both military and ecclesi- | 
astical, : 


in truly astonishi : 
these, in addition ti: the , and the greater 





churches, there sti:l exist many noble castellated 
relics, some of them in a proximate retain: 
ing the leading features of their cigieal inal arrange- | 
ment, form, and appearance. At the same time, 


BOND GATE: “HOTSPUR’s GATE.” 


merit Atnwick CasTLe certainly yields to no | 
other restored edifice of a similar rank. Of the | 
castle of to-day it may truthfully be affirmed that, | 
with o close anyevech to an exact fidelity, in its | 
— external arrangements and its 
eatures it represents the grand old 
of times long away. Time had dealt 
somewhat y with the Percy — 
and injudicious attempts to make good ra- 
vages of the destroyer had aggravated the evil, 
when the recent work of restoration was 
taken in hand. i coney eee f the old 
structure wes igntiy and y examined, 
and every @ le early document was criti- 
cally studied ; the remains also of other castles 
then were investi and all that they could 
8 was appli the restorers of Alnwick 
to the furtherance of their great project. Hence 
the plan of Alnwick, as we now have it, while it 
=. ree! claim Nang be 5 apron! — 
wi e original plan, may be accepted as 
greatly differing from it in any essential icu- 
. Whether Yvo de Vesci, the oubted 
founder of the castle, was enabled fully to carry 
out his own origi we are not able at the 
present time accurately to determine ; but, still it 
may be assumed that the plans of De Vesci, to 
whatever degree they may have been realised by 
himself, both in extent and in general configura- 
tion closely resembled those which were worked 
out ‘vy the Percies, when they had become lords 





existing castles, many 
portance have been 
succeeded to century ; 
any one early castle is 
to trace out and to 

the first, 


in any old 
art of the architect is a) 
all controversy, t i 


it Seat 

‘always a to give their conclusi 

evidence; and, but too frequent  eiinaahaiee 
possi! pang | Nam ye 


restoration, which al is wilful, though 
happily not always cquiiee (qdeuiabih, 
As it now stands, in every quality of high 


~ 


a 


Alnwick, as these, in thei 
followed as their guides by the 
who were em 

The great 

f Aln 


orman stronghold. 
Finst Percy, from 1309 to 1315: the 


ion of the 


tion of the east side of the Keep, the 
= L. Sconp Pzrcy, from 1315 to ree the 
i i f the works 0: 

ee ee 

flanking towers (No. FS aby te 

the Norman entrance to the veep : these towers 

are represented in our engraving. 
IV. Turmp Percy, in 1455: — 

important i and additions, m pe 

the latter having been removed by the 

duke in the next period. 
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was almost entirely demolished, and 

Te cher the manner that was ae oe 
in one sense of that term, reall was) “ d 
in the eighteenth cen in England ; and the 
towers and curtain of circumvallation suf- 
fered in like manner. 
VL Fourrs Dvuxs or NorTHumMsBERLanD, 
1854 to 1865: complete restoration of the 


iy 


i 
4 
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: 
i 
F 
i 
ay 
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EF 
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Ae 
it 
exe 
26 
H 
i 
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Tower, with the chapel adjoining it, the Ante- 


s 
| 
| 
i 
: 


of a cinque-cento Roman and with all 
the luxurious splendour the various skilful 
required fand by the 


contrivances 

taste and the usages of the prescnt day. The 
important deviation from the former part 

of the duke’s plan, was the removal of the 

Edwardian Towers, and the os curtain- 

wall between the Abbot’s Tower and the Postern 


under the direction of ys os erthe seers 
fecatly distinguished for his practical } : 
of the early Gothic of land in its 
as also for both the conscientious 
condolany of Lis original designe, “We oan 
e can 
d with what satisfaction Mr. 
must have removed the Strawberry Hill 
ic of the first duke, as well as the 
i gratification which must have 
eee ane eceneacivn sealiantion of his own 

g pe 
° - itary t3 “4 y, 
lish medieval military- hic oume of Os 
Salvin to enclose contents that should be in 
y respect the very reverse of what is either 
sh or medieval or military or Gothic, 

was discussed and finally adopted at a con 

Nese tte castle under the presidency of 
Algernon, which was attended by the English 
professors of classic architecture, Messrs. Cocke- 
rell and Donaldson ; the Roman antiquary, the 
Commendatore Canina, and the Italian itect 
Signor Montiroli: it is much to be regretted 
that such masters of Gothic Art as Scott, 
Waterhouse, Street, and Burges had not also 
been present, who might have saved the Border 


F 


: 


: 


Castle of the Percies from the magnificent 
anomaly of being externally English and inter- 
nally Koman. ‘ne enesution of the whale of 
the interior can be described onl in terms of 
mtntenctt commendation ; and it is especially 
satisfactory to know that the on of carved 
Work in an Italian style which was required for 
jhe various purposes of decoration, and which 
been pronounced to be “a marvel of deli- 
yA rg ” was produced, under the 
on of Signor Bulletti, of Florence, by 
staff of English and Scottish carvers, 


pe particular purpose in the castle, There 
-- Was &@ second studio, in which the more 
important of the decorations in plaster were 


sodelled and cast. It is scarcely n to 
add that in all the minor details of farniahing, 
original plan has been fully and 
uy carried into effect. While we cordially 
cognise as well the enlarged views and the 
Princely munificenge of the duke himself, as 


; 











ALNWICK ABBEY. 


away. There can be no question as to the capa- | and yet agreeable a which on the 
Gig al Op ema meet tele te lnesembeel he exterior has display its structural resources 
interior of Alnwick Castle a type of splendid, | in a manner at once so noble and so consistent. 


Pag arm 





THE PERCY CROSS. 


i i the more hearty, because 
is the more sincere and . oes _ 


But, as this was not to be, we rejoice in know- 
wear such an aspect 


i been done within the Percy | at every point the Percy 
ane i 80 wilsan our gratification | to their grand traditions, 
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as Hotspur might have eee Ve 

ing smile, and the old Earls of Northum- 
Ferland would have been proud to accept as 
becoming their northern home. * 

And here we resume our survey of the castle, 
—_ forth towards the Keep from within the 
Gate-House, which is itself situated within the 
Barbican. We proceed eastwards to the gate- 
way (No. 2 in plan), which admits us to the 
second or inner baly. From this we approach 
the entrance to the Keep, and between the 
Edwardian flanking towers with their octagonal 
fronts (No. 3 in plan) : thus we reach the grand 
old Norman arch, Vesci’s work, massive 
and deeply recessed, rich with zig-zags and 
bands o indentations, which forms the 
main entrance to the innermost court or ward 
of the Keep itself. Immediately adjoining the 
Norman archway is the draw-well constructed 
by the first Percy. Now we have before us the 
new Corridor, carried round a part of the court 
on piers and corbels. We pass the inner porches, 
om the entrance-halls, and reach the Grand 
Staircase (No. 5 in plan), worthily so called, 
and we find that we have entered such a palace 
as might overlook, not the Aln, but the Tiber. 
At the head of the noble flight of steps, each 
one of them a single block of white Rothbury 
stone 12 feet in | is the Guard-Chamber, 
with its floor of rich Venetian mosaic, its 
panelled ceiling, and the deep frieze emo 
the memories of Chevy Chace. Corridors | 
to both the right hand and the left from the 
Guard-Room; and it also gives access to a 

rgeous Ante-Room, placed between the great 

ibrary, 54 feet long, which occupies the entire 
range of the Prudhoe Tower, and follows its 
contour; and the Saloon, another magnificent 
apartment, in length 42 feet, with a bay formed 
by a circular tower. Next succeeds the State 
Drawing-Room, of irregular form, its largest 
measurements being 46 by 34 feet. Then we 
enter the grand Dining-Hall, 60 feet long, and 
in both width and height 24 feet, which covers 
the site of the old baronial hall of the early 
Percies. The Breakfast-Room adjoins _ 
most prinvc'y hall, and, ing it, the Cor- 
ridor teads i in distention to the state Bed- 
Rooms ing-Rooms, and to the private 
apartments of the duke and the duchess, to- 
gether with other staircases. Thus, on the 
principal floor there are two staircases besides 
the grand staircase, and eighteen chambers 
exclusive of the chapel. The Chapel (No. 12 
in plan), of which we gi 


give a view from the 
outer baly, is a building of great beauty 
and interest, havi 


a stone-vaulted ceilin 
within a roof of a me 


h pitch, a semi-octago 
apsidal end towards the south-west, and lancet 
windows: its total length is 46 feet, and in the 
interior it is enriched with Italian mosaic, after 
the manner of the Henry III. work in the Con- 
fessor's Chapel in Westminster Abbey. We 
must be content, in a single brief sentence (the 
space at our disposal restricts us absolutely to 
one such sentence), to state concerning every 
apartment in the grand range of the entire 
circuit of the Keep, and also in the southern 
wing, which extends to the Percy gateway, 
that the most gorgeous Art of the Italian He- 
naissance, with all its manifold resources, has 
been taxed to the utmost in order to produce a 
paLace of the highest rank, pervaded through- 
out with harmonious, yet ever varied, magni- 
ficence. 

On the ground-floor, which is on the same 
level with the entrance-hall, are the various 
apartments, consistently oe and classified, 
oa ae by the as omestics of the house- 
ho! ~ we with the wine-cellars, pantries, 
and such other chambers and appliances as 
would be to complete this department 
of the ducal establishment. Once more we 
return to the Prudhoe Tower, and ascend above 
its two upper floors of bed and dressing-rooms, 





Minute and most faithful descriptions of the restora- 
tions at Alnwick Castle are given by Mr. George Tate 
F.G.5., of Alnwick, in his copious and excellent “History 
of the Borough, Castle, and my of Alnwick,” a work 
which dues honour to the literature, not of the north only, 
but of England, and will always be highly esteemed as a 
valuable contributions to that important department of the 
im ed literature which comprehends our topographical 





to the Banner-turret, which rises te the height 
oftwo additional floors ; and here, havin gained 
the leads, standing beneath the proud u 

of the Percies, heavily blazoned upon their broad 
mate cat ie teen coe. Oe Naa tak 

wn upon eep, 

around wu the cordon of towers and walls, 
and the fair domains and the silvery river 
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HULNE ABBEY: THE PERCY TOWER. 


entrances were defended each by its own strong 
tower-guarded gateway. One only of these 


early gateways still remains in a fair condition | graving 


of preservation; this, the Bony Garz, sometimes 
jes without any other reason than a oe 
ight to associate any fine old relic at i 
with that name) is called “Hotspur’s Gate.” It 
bears a badge of the second Percy lord of 


HULNE ABBEY: 


between,” remain to attest the record of their 
having ever existed. Devoutly it is to be hoped 
that the one relic of the town of the olden time, 
the Bond Gate, will be cherished, simply because 
it is such a relic—because it links town to 
the castle, and the castle to the town, with the 
strong tie of historical association. Again space, 








THE CHURCH, 


the want of it, constrains us to leave un- 
sah py An fine church of St. Michael, the church 


of St. Paul, founded and 


SO —K——— 





date, 

* There is, however, one ot comparatively recent 
built om the tlte of the ancient gate : it is still called the 
Potter Gate.) 
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hile in earlier times they were 

notorious for a turbulent spirit, the 
on their abbey made to Henry VIII. 
rable record of the degrad- 


Dukes of Northum 
Distant from Alnwick Abbey about two miles 
ap, Fou northern bank of the Aln, and like 
the abbey placed in the midst of the most lovely 
scenery, the Parony or Hutwz, or Hou, has 
far been more fortunate than its more i 


the entire area of the Priory—a feature suffi- 
ares of the lawless character of 
early Border-life, and of the stern necessity which 
constrained even a religious community to rely 
for security upon the strength of its fortifi- 
cations. In our engraving we show the present 
aspect of the tower, built, as will be seen, with 
massive solidity, by Henry de Percy, fourth 
Earl of Northumberland, in the year 1488; 
and in another engraving, we give a general 

of the ruins of the church, as they are seen 
the north-east. It is pleasant to be able 
, that the remains of Hulne Priory are 
preserved and freely shown. The 
who for more than three centuries 


Hulne a secure dwelling-place sur- 


Me 
: 
i 
; 


83 
ges 


concerning their order in connec- 

foundation of this Priory... The 
the Priory was given by the second 
de Vesci about 1240; but the chief 
t came, between 1252 and 1289, from 
John de Vesci ; the house itself, however, ap- 
pears to have been erected by Ralph Fresborne, 
& wealthy landholder of Northumberland, who 
lived in the stirring times when the lords of 
broad and fertile acres went armed to fight 
in the Holy Land against the infidels.¢ In 


ad... fine five-light east window of St. Paul’s Church is 

land. ye some of the most remarkable stained glass in 

a it was executed by Max Ainmijller at M inl 

- cartoons designed and drawn by Mr. Dyce, R.A., 
Memorial window erected by public subscription to com- 

memcrate the noble founder of the church. Earl of 

serving in the Crusade under Richard, 

Ceeeell, Ralph Fulburne visited the friars who were then 

lished upon Mount Carmel; and attracted, it is said, 
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after times the Percies confirmed the grants of | 


the earlier benefactors of Hulne, and made 
additions. ites of 
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THE BRISLEE TOWER. 


has contained the names of those who were not 
only the loftiest in rank but the most eminent 
in Science, and Letters. 





rapid, though narrow, river runs through them ; 
on either side are green banks, poem § oe 
overhung by the rich foliage of \ ; 
here pe there views are obtained of the 
distant hi eee oe 
sund traditions ly gome by, 


y, there is now no sensation of jealousy 
envy, nothing thee can either humiliate 
exasperate, W the Scottishman boasts 
triumphs over his southern neighbours; 

he admits tha ee weak beck 

orthum e 

bold men of N lories of the one have 
the degradations of the 
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ADAM KRAFFT.* 


rr of its importance as a city of imperial 
anne and the sonldanee of crowned monarchs ; 
princes, and legates, and plenipotentiaries from 
every part of Europe no longer meeting in 
pre or diet within ite feudal walls; for- 
saken by its ancient commerce, and its streets 
comparatively deserted by such throngs of 
artisans as centuries ago pas to and fro 
along them ;—Nuremberg is still a place which, 


above almost all others throughout Germany, | ill 


is dear to the lover of Art. A quaint, old Gothic 
city it yet stands, with its massive fortifications, 
its watch-towers, its arched gates, its gabled 


ida 


«= 


houses richly carved and ornamented, its an- 
cient dente full of grand sculptures and deii- 
cate traceries; and its mansions, which even | ci 
ace som to be tnentet—on Se se cera 
a _— patrician ci 
merchant-nobles that inhabited them three or 
four centuries ago. Albert Durer, Adam Krafft, 
Peter Vischer, Veit Stoss, and others, have left _in the : 
enduring marks of their genius in Nuremberg hand, which is 1 
and its vicinity, _—* none but the ruthless poping 7m Lawrence, he is 

ds of time would to efface. as a years age. 
eer ears ago we published a series of | believed that he died in 1507, seven y 
: papers from the and pencil of | the completion of the Tabernacle, the above 
the late Mr. Fairholt on the old city, more | dates may be accepted as within the 








especially with reference to the works of Albert range of his birth. Whether Nuremberg can 
Durer. Another of Nuremberg’s ancient | claim him as one of her own sons is uncertain, 
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LEFT WING OF SCHREYER’S MONUMENT. 


so also is the time when his genius first brought 


him into prominent notice. Professor Wan- | 


derer says :—“It is not impossible that he 
— his —— at a distance from 
uremberg, though neither this fact nor the 
name of his master can now be known with any 
of certainty. The year 1490 found him 
actively en in Nuremberg.” In an 
“ Album of brated Artists,” written, in the 





* ADAM KRAFFT AND BIS SCHOOL. 1490—1507. Being 
a Collection of his Sculptures still extant in Nuremberg 
and its Me my With Sixty Engravings on Wood, ac- 
companied by Text; by Fr. WanpeReR, Painter and 
Professor of the a Scheol of Art at Nuremberg. Pub- 
lished by J. L. Schrag, Nuremberg: Williams and Nor- 
gate, London and Edinburgh. 








RIGHT WING OF SCHREYER’S MONUMENT. 


’ - id fix 
| first half of the sixteenth century, by Johannes | an intelligent workman, but woul 
Neudérffer, a ne nora the city, to | some coarse, sturdy, country led com . 
whom German calligraphy owes much of itsim- tice, teaching him 

portance, a: the following :—“How | craft as assiduo 

ingenious, dili t and skilled an architect and | brought up to - : 
stone-carver this master, Adam Krafft, was, | He this, too, in to i 
the hereinafter-named works of his may journeyman, who on ote sistpon 
show.” After enumerating a long list of these | also be initiated in w wes aed his 
ranging between the years 1492 and 1508— | Professor Wanderer has q 

there must be a trifling error in the latter date, | illustrations into two pessepge 

as Neudérffer says at the close of his notice that | pricing Kraft's own wou *» of his 
Krafft “died at the Hospital at Schwabach | of appendix, contains tote © 
anno 1507"—he continues:—“‘This Adam | whose authenticity —_, 

Krafft was as dexterous with his left hand as close affinity, however, whi 

with his right. He had, moreover, this pecu- | of the master entitles them 
liarity—he would never give any instruction to here occupy, were it only 
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degenerate style. It is somewhat remarkable 
sen eos tene-aller tom Kuali beiaie is 
known to exist. z P 

The earliest of his works in Nuremberg is 
the series known as ‘The Seven Stations,’ and 
the ‘Calvary’ in the churchyard of S$. John, 
executed for Martin Ketzel, and completed, it is 
supposed, about 1490. They are carved, in 











somewhat coarse sandstone, in high relief; all where, amid umerous spectators, a man 
ow ss» ? ere, 
till within the last few years, were much injured preparing to take down the bodies of the ies 


and weather-beaten: ‘the three last subjects, 


Sebald Schreyer, “the worth A 
churchwarden of St. Sebald's” ana Mowing 





= py Sena: 





or their families. We have | 

no space to describe the whole monument, but | 
; bi , 

es 


d 
: 


to the three princi- | 

the central sculpture and 
— Pp epons Of ns are a 
courtesy of the publisher, Herr L. | 

Schrag, to introduce engravings. The right | 
wing represents ‘The Resurrection ;’ the left, 


Aad cosine 


LOWER PORTION OF THE 


is Jerusalem, with tar of figures vari- 
some em apparently eating 

and drinking. In the other 7 Chriat 
sinks under the weight of the cross, of which 
some of the attending company are aiding to 
relieve him. In the distance is a group of 
weeping women and others. The central de- 
sgn is oblong in form. On the left hand 
the two men, one holding the head, the other 
feet, of Christ's body, which they are 




















PANEL OF THE WEIGH-HOUSE. 


. ing | devices: these are probably meant 
and his coadju- sentatives of the founders’ families : they tank 


tor, Landauer, caused to be constructed, in | a central group of many caiioes, come kaea- 








‘Christ bearing his Cross:’ in the former, the 
Saviour, bearing a banner in his hand, has just 
left the and seems in the act of 


ing some one. Below him are the ints of the founder’s family; the balus- 
ng patron-sain y 


idiers; and behind, seated on the lid | trade 


of the tomb, is one of the two angels present at 
distance 


the Resurrection; still farther in the di ; this work forms our fourth illustration. | The 
is another Roman guard, sleeping ; beyond | figure in e, on the right, represen: 
“Sieocll chil and male 1 
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AA SLGS 


TABERNACLE (NORTH). 

laying in the tomb—a work of Gothic 
dicign, by the way on the near side kneels 
the Vi own heen htly placed on the 
body of her son, while she ; on the 
other side are the Magdalen and several figures. 
To the right of the composition stand, at a 


distance from the sepulchre, two Hebrews: 
one holding a heapeuer ul what look like large 
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deer has dene red 
er icity through his volume, which, in en- 
ae vings and text — notwithstanding few 
fiteral errors in the English translation of the 


nails; the other has the crown of thorns: oe | latter-—is worthily sent out 


hind them is Mount Calvary, rather far off, 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF 
THEOPHILUS BURNAND, ESQ. 


No. II. 

Tue collection we now describe is contained 
in one of the smallest houses in the habit- 
able parts of western London—that is in Charles 
Street, Lowndes Square. The outer case 
in nowise indicates the value of the gems it 

contains; for many of the pictures are am 

the signal productions of their authors, 
oe been Sea for Me Bur a 
Hence it will be. wndeostged Geos the collection 
has been many years in course of formation— 
twenty-five we idiee— and that some of the 
artiste who have contributed to it have passed 
away, while many yet live to see their works 
occu nearly, perhaps, the same places in 
which they were hung years ago. e do not 
find, as in some galleries, numerous examples 
of one artist ; but one, or it may be two or three 
in some instances, of each painter, and promi- 
= fa C. Stanfield, R.A.; D. Roberts, R.A.; 
ebster, R.A.; J. Phillip, R.A.; F. Goodall, 
.; E. W. Cooke, R.A.; J. Sant, A.R.A.; 
ering; F. R. Lee, R.A.; W.C. T. Dob- 
A.R.A.; Verboeckhoven; T. Creswick, 
; G. Lance; H. Le Jeune, A.R.A.; 
R.A.; J. P. Knight, R.A.; J. C. 
y, R.A.; T. 8. Cooper, R.A. ; and others: 
warranting sufficiently the excellence of 
and the variety of the subject-matter. 
The finest picture to our taste: we have ever seen 
is here: it is ‘The Bay of Naples 
from the Mole;’ and we have, since its 
exhibition, in 1860, considered it the grandest 
of his compositions. If we strip the scene of its 
incidentals, svcept only its local consti- 
tuents, we must do honour to the skill, resource, 
and el t taste shown in the completion of 
the subject. It was painted at a time when 
Mr. Stanfield’s energies might have been con- 
sidered on the decline, yet the work isa pro- 

clamation of power without effort—a growth 
bygone years of earnest study and application. 
the Mole and Lighthouse on the left, we 
look towards the shore where Vesuvius rises, 
giving forth a column of thin smoke. The 
fnmeliate eas ean the picture show a part 
of the commercial port of Naples, with objects in 
themselves more quaint than imposing, but 
deriving interest from association. We cannot 
help feeling ue emt otmentades heartily, 
the rare mastery which has worked out this 
noble picture to an enchanting perfection of 
colour and gradation, whereof not the least 
merit is the concealment of the Art by which 
the whole has been effected. It is a crowning 
excellence in an artist to affect the senses of 
those who a his works with the tczling 
which they may themselves have experienced in 
the locality ted. This is eminently the 
case with Stanfield’s picture: the air is warm 
and =_ and the sight of Vesuvius calls up 
in y array incidents of history two 
thousand years old. 
In ‘Happy Thoughts,’ by W. C. T. Dob- 
son, A.R.A., a country girl resting on a stile 
is the very embodiment of good-nature. The 
laughing eyes are looking at you, but the 
thoughts are _ with oe Not only in the 
gms is there a spirited vitality, but like 
ill Mr. Dobson's heads, the skin yee ee is 
life-like in its warmth and delicacy—a great 
point in these days, when it is the fashion to 
flesh surfaces into the texture of wood. 
By the veteran Belgian, Verboeckhoven, are a 
ewe and two lambs, called ‘ The Happy Family,’ 
but there is an element of mulechiol coor in the 
shape of a magpie. Verboeckhoven’s works are 
better known among us than those of any other 
foreign cattle-painter ; and when he has con- 
fined himself to small agroupments, as in the 
they are always distinguished by 
ve q ee? cy,’ is the 
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Of her 
may be said that it is of no mode or 
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has much of the studied grace ; Y 

best of opr 4 Fe — is 
ted, of course, small figures 

which give the life to the scene : but he is undis- 

guisedly hi in ‘El Galan,’ a pi 

inted in 1858, and presenting a pair 

— lovers: she in the universal 7 

and eh oe ee 

take the rose which ornaments her hair. An- 
i by Phillip, 


party 
of Spanish women seated, with a priest for their 
oracle, round a brasier, and sustaining a lively 
conversation on an interesting subject. The 


y 
sons, not only difficult to paint, but by no means 
gy, Age an interest beyond that of 
nationality. obstacles to success in the 
representation of such a scene meet the painter 
in every passage, insomuch that few would ha 
undertaken a theme so unpromising in itself 
without the power of vivifying the entire circle, 
and establishing a common velution throughout 
the agroupment. We do not admire these 
fi simply, because they are different from 
has that have agg ar eng eer Bah us, 
senting natives of Spain, but use they 
cla themselves so in language that we 
cannot doubt. The subject is an extremely 
difficult one, but out of it, Mr. Phillip has made, 
to a > very a aa 
*The Lago d’Orta,’ . E. Hering, 
is one of those Italian "ube and moun- 
tain subjects, which, from long study of their 
omena, this artist paints so well. The 
of the lake are studded with villas and 
i ; and rarely do we see space 80 suc- 
y described as it is here. By David 
Roberts are two pictures, to one of which 
the painter has addressed the utmost of his 
great powers. ‘The subjects are ‘A Chapel 
in St. Mark’s, Venice;’ and ‘The Interior 
of Milan Cathedral.’ It is not our belief 
that Roberts is appreciated or understood as 
a painter of interiors. We may seek 
through the past and the present to find an 
artist who can call up the same feelings that 
Roberts moves within us on contemplating his 
church interiors ; but we know of none whose 
works may not be read off in a sentence or two. 
On looking at the Milan interior, it is not all 
at once apparent that he tells us as much as he 
pleases, and leaves us with certain i 
anes Ce Bae Se WS ane, He been 
acc of exaggerating space erp epoe 
but his object in this was answered, if he could 
2 bag picture induce a sentiment in anywise 
in to that produced by the place itself which 


b 

he represented. It is even not improbable that 
the reality in this case may fall short of the 
impressive grandeur of the pi 

towards the high altar, and even mingle wi 
sparse congregation. But there is a certain 
movement in the place, and our feelings, will- 
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of fruit which this painter has set i 


much e ce. 

‘The Ship (Victory) saluting,’ by 
E. W. Cooke, 2S ee ee ee we 
should not have attributed to him, knowing him 

incipally as a painter of marine low life: for 
instance, ‘Dutch Pinks ing for Sea’ is 
a subject of that kind on which he lavishes his 

powers: and when we look at the uncouth 
forms of these boats, we are ony. surprised that 
he wields his material with such e i 
effect. The scene looks like a portion of the 
fiat shore about Sch i , 80 often painted, 
though so unattractive. The subject has, there- 
fore, no aid from local circumstance ; yet it is, 
according to our feeling and knowledge of his 
works, among the best of his marine- 
The sky is Jarly grand ; us of 
a study by called ‘Port Ruysdael, 
having admitted the on from a marine 
subject by Ruysdael. But Mr. Cooke’s mate- 
rial is ali his own ; and on examining his ex- 
haustless marine stores we are only surprised 
that such things should have escaped Vander- 
velde, Backhuysen, and their followers. Mr. 
Cooke is more at home in the North Sea than 
in the Adriatic. In the latter all is holiday and 
sunshine; but the conditions of the former 
can be dealt with only by skilful seamanship. 
‘An Avenue with Cattle,” by Lee and Cooper, 
is a kind of subject—that is as to the landscape 
and trees—which the former artist has pain 
with much success. ‘The Duenna’s Return,’ by 
Horsley, was painted in 1860. The gist of the 
story is told by the title, but this is only the 
cadre which the painter has pad gh ace 
Mr. Horsley does with much tact. The Duenna 
is sup’ to have left her charge | 
her music lesson; but, on returning unex- 
pectedly, she finds her engaged in conversation 
with her lover, who has climbed up to the 
window. By R. Ansdell, ‘Los dos Amigos, 
sets forth the meeting of two friends—Spanish 
peasants—one of whom is mounted, having his 
wife riding en croupe ; while the other has dis- 
mounted from his mule to mlute the -“_ 
The group enables the artist ow us t 
pictareeque accessories of ordinary Spanish ” 
in combination with very ; hee 
ments of the national type. A picture by ~ 
Horsley tells us of a SS a b : 
of mi behind. approaches 
maiden to snatch a kiss, but his object is dis- 
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vered, and hence the title of the picture, 
1 ’ There is much of the feeling of 
je in this work. 
s, Gleaner’s Return,’ by Witherington, has 
much more of natural colour than usually cha- 
racterized his earlier works; more indeed of the 
current feeling of the time than the elder 
members of our—or indeed of any—school recog- 
nise in omsintty of ears. At the time this 
was painted (1860), Mr. Witherington was said to 
have passed his zenith ; but there is no want of 
vigour here, and uite as much as is con- 
sistent with effect. In ‘The Twins,’ by 
G. B. O'Neill, a mother is proudly showing her 
babes to an old gentleman. ‘ Whittington,’ by 
Sant, is well-known from the engraving—to 
describe it were superfluous ; it must, however, 
be said that whenever we see either picture or 
ing, we are impressed anew with the 
rellity of the action and expression—we hear 
the bells, and must think when the boy heard 
them his emotion was nothing less than my Fm 
here. ‘ Village Gossips,’ by T. Webster, R.A., 
is painted with a strong natural 
tion of the characters proposed to be di 
a tea , consisting of old and elderly women 
with = from which we should paint witches 
and harpies. They emulate each other in their 
rogh banding of tender reputations. The 
and features present variety of conforma- 
tion, but the general expression is coincident in 
malignity of purpose. There is a Dutch sim- 
plicity in the composition of the picture, and 
more than a Dutch pungency in its ment. 
We know no one who paints this class o' — 
with so much point as Mr. Webster. ‘The 
Park’ and ‘The Common’ by Le Jeune are 
small ts describing respectively “high” 
and “low” life in the country. e latter 
is a brilliant performance, representing a 
“~ girl standing, bathing her feet in a 
. The perfect tranquillity of ‘The Whiff 
after Dinner,’ F. D. Hardy, presents a remark- 
able contrast to the spirit of ‘The Village 
Politicians,’ by Webster, R.A., wherein this 
artist again shows his power of evoking from 
very ordinary casts of feature a e, 
point, and emphasis, which at once rivet the 
attention of the observer. The quality of the 
Breton interiors that were PR cet painted by 
F. Goodall, makes it a matter of regret 
that he has lain aside this kind of material. 
The remark is s by one of these 
interiorscalled ‘The Chatean Farm,’—the largest 
of these subjects we have seen. It is dignified 
by an elaborate and serious tone of composition, 
and so successfully as to form a work which 
might serve as a model for studies of this class. 
‘The Convalescent,’ G. B. O' Neill, is a domestic 
incident, in which is set forth the solicitude of 
& family circle for the restoration to health of 
one of itsmembers. There are also the ‘ ‘4 
J. Phillip, R.A. ; es Flowers,’ Le Jeune, 
ARA.; ‘The Bi has Flown,’ J. Sant, 
AR.A.; ‘Venetian Fishing Craft, E. W. 
Cooke, R.A.; ‘The last Drop,’ F. D. Hardy; 
The Four Seasons,’ Miss Mutric. 
The collection is also enriched and diversified 
by six pieces of cabinet sculpture—works of J. 
Westmacott—all of which are of high merit, 
conspicuously so are ‘Satan Vanquished,’ 
-— a Sunil. Angel’ We mention these 
orks espec » a8 presenting o ite 
extremes of ex session. The Gasman moan have 
embodied from Milton; and the latter, 
as a fine example of what is now called 
Christian Art, may have been an inspiration 
+ yl a of our word. This series 
e' mn executad progressively, 
= ov - ye re We have ae 
e 8 0 
minutely finished class so carefully and 
, Thus we conclude our notice of this collec- 
tion, py in a fn wants, may be charac- 
a very ric thering of fine Art 
compressed into the smallest possible space ; 
honour, not alone to the judgment and 
a Soa to the liberality of the collector, 
, nas really “patronized” British Art, by 
aid y his treasures directly—without the 
4 seed theme en from the artists who pro- 
; an example which other collectors 
Would do well to follow. 
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t with: 





THE GRAPHOTYPE. 


Ay article in a recent im ion of the Ti 
sets forth the merits of Sods a 
Graphotype, and discusses the certainty of its 


wood-engraving. From the gene- 
tone of the notice, it mig be in’ that 
great advance had made in this 
it seems to have been written only 
the impression that the Grapho' 
ay It ~ been deecribed 
\ mce in these columns, and ample 
justice has been done to its deserts. tie 
one of several discoveries that have from time 
to time been put forward presumedly to sup- 
plant wood-engraving, but which have all 
turned out to be failures. these days 
means that presents a surface in relief 
at available as uniting with letter-press, 
reproducing a design, is pressed into the 
service of quasi-illustrated literature. The 
embellishment »f lower-class periodicals has 
brought forward a school of designers who 
have never learnt even the alphabet of Art. 
avings on wood are among the most 
beautiful of Fine-Art productions, and for the 
accomplishment of a creditable example of 
this department the labours of two educated 
artists are n . The countless illustra- 
tions, so-called, that are scattered broad-cast 
through the country, offer for their utter bald- 
ness, no apology either of happy invention or 
wer of hand. We find continually, in paint- 
ing, beautiful sentiments marred by ineffectual 
translation ; but in the productions to which we 
allude, there is no grace that can be abused by 
unfeeling execution; the ideas are coarse and 
puerile, and any executive refinement would be 
a cruel exaggeration of their wretchedness. 
Thus, the continually increasing demand for 
cheap illustration has drawn largely on the 
ingenuity of both artists and chemists, but may 
not have exhausted it. Wood-engraving has 
been ed as a legitimate means of book- 
illustration, and it is inconceivable that its 
delicacy and beauty will ever be transcended. 
In the issues of Ppt mova banding oy J 
be a may of eae — e de- 
igner and the ver; but when they agree, 
the former can have no more charming transla- 
tion of his work than the version uced by 
the latter. In the <Art-Journal (March, 1866), 
several substitutes for wood-engraving 
are passed in review, but after a patient con- 
sideration of the merits of each, were dis- 
missed as inadequate to fulfil the uses on geen 
e ing; what was especially meant, was 
that 1 — could represent the gradation scale 
of a delicately-finished drawing. One of the 
proposed substitutes is known as the Grapho- 
type process, and of its quality an example 
was given in the January number of 1866, but 
the extreme coarseness of the print gives it no 
place in the race with wood-engraving. 

The announcement of any branch of Art pre- 
suming to peeves Sees and oy and thus 
multiply the essays of painters and designers, 
has toon welcomed by us, and during the last 
thirty years not a few of such schemes have been 
noticed by us. Uf these, the bulk has perished for 
want of the vital essentials of merit and avail- 
able utility. Others have maintained an obscure 
and id existence, through their applica- 
bility to the rendering of coarse drawing and 
design, the poverty of which is the more pal- 

ble in ion to the clearness of the re’ 

auction. Most of them, it has been our province 
to describe, both as to cal and 
their probable utility; we abstain, tl erefore, on 
this mies Sue a —— tenga oe of 
processes uctive of printing surfi in 
relief. My the ones aoe which - 
peared in the Times, the Grapho is spoken 
of as “ identical in principle with the process 
which it more y aims —— 
ing that of the wood ver. hether 
it be drawn on the -block, or on & 
surface, or on os material — 

Gra i y, & subject is 
je a eer ieeren and the problem 
to be solved before that subject can made 
available for the illustration of a book or a 
periodical, is how to get rid of the parts of they 
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rill supersede 

pene Bh it oo eS 
we of maps a i of 
architectaral' drawings, the gos 
only available but admirable ‘gs 
seems to us precisely that for which the 
is suitable, it puts forth for itself no clai 
the distinction on it in the Zimes, 
pe: phan naam ay that where “ force of 
outline makes up for delicac: ing could be 
oe ae thes and oer mila 

@ writer destroys his assumption the 
Graphotype will supersede + gone ; 
moreover, the fact is not understood that the 
=~ finite; it meg sagen Sy what 
means it can progress. Yet weary though we 
are of recordirg and describi cones Ui 
do not in anywise to the high hopes of 
their inventors, we will, in order, to ask one or 
— te on epitomize this method 
of reproducing drawings. It is not in the 
Times stated to be a novelty, but it seems to be 
considered as such. parE pe wnig toy 2s is 
obtained by facing a -plate with finely 
— chalk by means of a powerful hy- 

raulic 


The action of the press imparts 
k a surface like that of an enamelled 

card, and this is rendered still more compact by 
a coating of size. On the plate thus faced the 
drawing is made with a kind of ink purposely 
prepared. In this there is nothing extraordinary ; 
that which raises the process high in the scale 
of Art-curiosities are the means by which the 
lights are obtained, or rather the drawing is 
made into relief tracery. This is simply effected 
bp Pega away those of the surface on 
which the and touches of the drawing do 
not a) ; and when the superfluous chalk has 
been out and the tracery indurated by 
some chemical application, the plate is ready 
for its work. It not a t the writer 
in the Times is familiar with drawings on wood, 
before they are cut. Of those, however, who 
may be to see such drawi wo 
ask how a delicate sky tint laid in with Indian 
ink, and with Chinese white, would be 
worked out in a Guphatons = Pa. have 
seen nothing in an, ype design pre- 
ing to a the icacy and softness 
y-linished wood-engraving. The 
that is required in : is 
in the direction of refinement, if its inventors 
sealiy hope that 8 will oven: : up collaterally 
with ing on wood, Bu process is verv 
definitely ‘limited, and any divergence will 
constitute a new art or rather mechanical 
formula. A wood ving should be a pro- 
duct of two artists. It is not uncommon to find 
these two artists differ toto celo as to the subject 
on which they are If the draughtsman 
be indifferent] ed, there will naturally 
be the complaints we so frequently hear. 
But it may be that the engraver is the better 
artist of the two ; in such case, he may take such 
liberties with his work as may save the reputa- 
tion of his collaborateur. For the Graphotype, 
there are no such chances. Its proprietors 
describe it as a rough and ready process equal 


surface- in certain directions, but 
dog Prvound for the assumption that it 


is 

lasses of productions ; and, em n 
ee espe direction, it ought to be a source of 
fit. But it is reer pa that a delicate 
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MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 
WITH NOTES ON GERMAN ART. 


Tue Amsterdam Exhibition is entirely 
Industrial: the Munich Exhibition, on the 
contrary, is exclusively devoted to the Fine 
Arts ; and each is if not first-rate, in 
its way. At Munich, we have 1,631 pic- 
tures; 760 cartoons, water-colours, and 


sketches; 392 statues; some few paintings | 


on glass; and 596 architectural designs. 
These works, which, as to number, are over- 


whelming, have found ample space in the | guish 


exhibition-building, of glass construction, 
which Munich maintains in ence 
for all great occasions. The nations present 
include primarily the German states, and 
then follow the French, the Belgian, the 
Swiss, the Italian, and the Dutch. Eng- 
land, by some mischance, is all but absent. 
The general arrangement of the three 
great galleries, and the thirteen minor 
cabinets, or logie, may be designated as 
disorderly. Order, indeed, is attempted, 
but the effort breaks down, and ends in 
confusion. The catalogue, too, even in its 
second edition, isslight andcurt; sometimes 
not even the Christian name of an artist is 

iven: thus at 48, we read “‘ 1165, 
Gorot, in Paris, dschaft ;”’ at page 69, 
“84, Guffens, in Antwerpen, 2 cartoons: 
Bischéfe ;” and at page53, ‘‘ 1305, Courbet, 
in Paris. Steinklopfer ;” and ‘‘ 1306, Doré, 
in Paris, Die Gaukler.” Students who 
have worked in other International Exhibi- 
tions have been accustomed to receive from 
catalogues authentic data, setting forth the 
honours or decorations won by an artist, 
and the schools or atéliers through which 
he has passed. This Munich catalogue, in 
fact, is little more than a list. 

And now having made these complaints, 
we will s of merits of the exhibi- 
tion. In the first place, we gladly concede, 
that since the Paris Exhibition of 1867, there 
has not been found in Europe so grand and 
complete an assemblage of continental 
schools. Even the French is here strong, 
though, of course, less full than when at 
home; Italian masters, too, are pre 
fairly represented; but strongest of all, 
naturally, are the schools of Germany, 
which, indeed, we have never seen either in 
Paris or London to such complete adyan- 
tage; and in greatest force of all are the 
Munich artists, who, being here on the’spot, 
have every iacility for enbibition. On the 
whole, the selection of pictures has been 
judicious, though there have been admitted 
a considerable percentage of works not at 
all up to exhibition mark. Still we think 
it was right to err, if at all, on the side of 
toleration; and an exhibition which pro- 
feases to be “international,” is in some 
measure bound to admit all representative 
works, though many may fall beneath the 
highest standard ; one great purpose being 
the institution of a comparison between 
schools good, bad, and indifferent. The 
French, as usual, come off best; if not most 
numerous, are the most artistic; yet 
they here show little that has not been 
known elsewhere; but this may be said of 
the works exhibited by other countries, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Bavaria. The Belgians, too, 
are strong: Gallait, Leys, Stevens, Willems, 
&c., are present; yet no new results are 
attained. The Dutch also send fair repre- 
sentatives of their leading men: Alma 
Tadema asserts himself as 
his contributions we have elsewhere met 
with, though we can scarcel 
often ; Israels, a less proli 


eretofore—all | th 


{ 
; From Italy we never expect much, 
| colons enmendiensiie an aeenslensll ; she 
usually appears in International ibi- 

tions Loos — & inting than in 

| sculpture, in which last Art there are fairly 
contributions from Milan and Rome. 

Thus, as we have before indicated, this 
Munich Exhibition deserves chiefly to be 
remembered for the very exceptional 
display made of German Art. At a dis- 
tance, we are apt to regard the German 
school of painting as a whole; we are unable 
todraw distinctions, todiscriminate between 
the divers phases of the school, to distin- 
ish between the varied products of the 
several states which jconstitute the Ger- 
manic or Teutonic nationality. But here 
on the spot we are invited to make com- 
parison between competing confederate 
states, or rival educational academies. 
Thus, in these ies a distinctive 
classification‘is‘attempted of the pictures 
which severally come from Berlin, Dussel - 
dorf, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Dresden, Munich, 
Vienna, &c. And it is curious to observe 
the distinctive phases which German Art 
assumes in these several towns. Some are 
given more devoutly to spiritualism, others 
to naturalism, others again to classicism. 
Some abide by the old traditions, and are 
consequently behind the times; and, indeed, 
it is the nature of German Art to be slow 
and retrospective. Others show the pre- 
vailing and ge xan influence of the 
Frenc. hool. Taken collectively, Ger- 
man Art is one of the great powers in 
Europe—powerful ey rene in pro- 
lifie production—powerful, too, by per- 
severance and plodding persistency ; where- 
as, on the contrary, the French have more 
of the instantaneous flash of genius and 
the ready facility of extemporaneous utter- 
ance, 

We will commence with the German 
schools, because the strongest and the most 
instructive section of the Exhibition. A 
year ago, in a notice of the Berlin Annual 
Academy, we gave a sketch of the general 

t of German Art. We shall now be 
able to add further details, and bring 
the narrative down to the present mo- 
ment. The Munich International Exhibi- 
tion begins with the Berlin and Dusseldorf 
schools, of which there is ample representa- 
tion. The classification, however, is care- 
less and inaccurate; the pictures are ill- 
hung; and thecatalogue is compiled without 
knowledge of the true nationalities of the 
painters. Thus the well-known and poetic 
Gude is placed among Germans, and is 
assigned specially to Carlsruhe. But no 
mismanagement can materially abate from 
the intrinsic excellence of the pictures 
here assembled. The works have been se- 
lected from the best accredited painters, 
and give proof of the fair ability and of 
the thorough training of German artists 
generally. We think, indeed, more of the 
cm than of the genius. Genius, as we 
have said, is in Germany heavy and dense ; 
it feeds not on the nectar of ‘the gods, but 
is sustained by beer and tobacco. Still, 
once more do we ise the high excel- 
lence of historic works by Schrader, Camp- 
hausen, Sichel, and Pietro . Theland- 
scapes and genre pictures, which are still 
more distinguished, we may notice here- 
after. But to begin with historic Art, we 
have to remark in the first place upon the 
decline generally of the prescriptive schools 
of high Art, whereof, it would appear that 
o Germans have had more than 
Religious Art, somewhat falsely so called, 
seems, in fact, to be dying out in weakness, 
net to say; dotage and imbecility; and the 
more vigorous and healthful forms of sacred 








no longer 
expected to descend into the arena of pub- 
lic exhibitions, though his name will be 
for ever handed down with honour in such 
solemn works as ‘ The Triumph of Christi- 
anity in the Arts,’ before which we seated 
ourselves the other day in the Stidel In- 


modern a3 
lovely ‘ Holy Family’ by Ittenbach, which 
deg pect yada seer There as 
here it was wholly exceptional and anoma- 
lous among the overwhelming mass of 
genre and naturalistic works which now 
constitute in Germany the staple Art-pro- 
duction. Otherworks by Hess, the younger, 
and Schrandolph, the painter of the frescoes 
in — Cathedral, may be dismissed as 
the last unworthy relics of the spiritual 
school in Germany. Yet some allowance 
must be made for the reluctance of religious 
painters to enter into the conflict of secular 
exhibitions. Scheffer declined, in the 
latter years of his life, to mingle with the 
multitude; and certainly it is somewhat 
revolting to see Holy Families side by 
side with tayern scenes—Christ, we may 
remember, cast the money-changers out of 
the temple—Overbeck and others naturally 
hold themselves aloof from these inter- 
national gatherin The onl igi 

Art which, like the Pharisees’ devotion, 
loves to be seen at the corners of the streets, 


is a certain stage, theatric religion, such as 
‘ Christ et. to Mary Magdalen,’ by 
Plockhorst, of Weimar. t 
That there should also be a paucity of 
large, noble, historic Art arises, we believe, 
from the simple fact that this sort of thing 
does not pay any better in Germany than 
in England. When we look at such compo- 
sitions as Professor Schrader’s ‘ Philippine 
Welser and King Ferdinand L. in the e 
of Schénbrunn,’ Professor Camphausen’s 
‘Frederick the Great at the Funeral 
Bier,’ Sichel’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’ and Professor 
Pietrowsky’s ‘Marie Antoinette,’ we cannot 
but feel the young talent of Germany finds 
its reward in a less arduous career than 
that of noble historic Art. Indeed products 
of high Art are more the exception in the 
International Exhibition of Munich than 
they were in the Great Exhibition of Paris. 
Still we must remember that much of the 
historic Art which does exist has, in 
common with most of the sacred Art of the 
day, been held back from the exhibition ; 
it exists, but does not appear. Thus, for 
example, little or no account is taken m 
these ies of the vast and remarkable 
assemblage of frescoes executed within the 
last few years in the National Museum 
of Bavaria, in illustration of the nations 
i These works, if not of the very 


moment's notice paint me wry fairly 
On a former visit to M 
to these frescoes, W® 
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ity of the — mass irecti 
historic Art, he must go, no 
national Exhibition, but to this Na‘ 
Bavarian Museum, which, in addi 
the mural paintings, contains a 
rare collection of national antiquities 
second to the Hotel de Cluny in Paris, and 
the Museum at South Kensin Alto- 
it is evident a 
able and willing to paint history, even on 
a gigantic scale, provided only patrons are 
ready to purchase and pay. German 
have the receipt for this kind of 

i can turn out of 
the acre or the mile, according to academic 


rule taught fessors. 
The ng OT Pool, it is well known, has 
— through successive phases. The 
ma 


ag | 
3 
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Hi 
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y be said to have commenced with | him 


Cornelius, whose master-work, ‘The Last 
J t,’ though in fresco, remains in 
the ig Church, perfect as when first 
painted. "But the school of the great Cor- 
nelius already belongs to the and its 
ce is in no way felt within the exhi- 

ition. Next followed a man no less famous, 
Kaulbach, the present Director of the Munich 
Academy: in Paris this great painter 
iieek" o gund prize,” by virtue of the 
cartoon of ‘ Luther and the of the Re- 
— a8 Munich his oa is 
another cartoon, eq tre- 
al scale, ‘The Battle of Salamis.’ 
This exuberant and crowded composition 
is somewhat confused and extravagant: 
the genius of the painter has broken into 
riot; imagination and invention are with- 
out curb; still perhaps there is no other 
painter now living in Europe equal to this 
achievement. are other ee 
Director Kaulbach in illustration of ‘ 60 
and Juliet,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Nibelungen,’ 
and ‘Taunhiuser,’ which show the artist in 
his more romantic moods. F w — 
have been so prolific as Kaulbackh. Munich 
and Berlin alike attest to his versatility 
and untiring energy. Now that his great 
water-glass paintings in the Berlin Museum 
are finished, he once more takes up his 


residence in Munich, and works in the} be 


Academy. Happy are the travellers who 
entrance to this well-stored studio, and 
from the artist’s own lips the ts 

he has thrown upon canvas. Kaul is, 

like most men who have moved the world 
and made their mark upon the times in 
which they live, an enthusiast. And the 
enthusiasm of his nature enters into his 

This masterly cartoon in the exhibi- 

‘The Battle of Salamis,’ and similar 

works which may have been seen in the 

in the past year, tell of 
an ardent and prolific imagination, of faci- 
lity of creation and eloquence in utterance 
almost without parallel within the range 
of modern Art. Yet Kaulbach, like Cor- 
nelius, has scarcely left that impress upon 
the age which might have been anticipated. 

We look around the exhibition in vain for 

his school and his scholars. How different is 

it with Carl Piloty, whose is every- 
wherefelt! We have said that in the Munich 


aot enties And now in the 
- Exhibition visitors are 
sented with his last achievement, a 


» i atélier of Piloty. 
The International Exhibition proves how 
many are the young and rising artists 
account. In the t year ta 
painting under his supervision exceed 
; thus oy easy to understand 
is system of tuition prolonged over 
a aalened years ces ona far and 
wide. Itis not only at Munich, or within 
this International Exhibition, that the 
genius of Piloty asserts itself. The scholars 
ale aes len RaasryB Benin Bg 
painters and professors ughout - 
many, and the pictures by one of his pupils, 
Mr. Folingsby, were seen = Tanke, tat 
have become Rin in London exhibitions. 
Those who have made the acquaintance of 
the master himself can easily understand 
the secret of his power; his genius is in- 
fectious: he not only imparts his own 
strength, but calls forth the latent power 
of others; and thus artists who have come 
to him in weakness have been made strong. 
Piloty, however, we do not extol as per- 
fect; he is human, and therefore must 
err; his mannerism is marked, eas Soest 


twen 
how 
































































THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
REPORT. 
Ax aj ix to the report of the Science and 
Art (of which we gave a brief 


summary in our last number), consisting of 113 
Us devoted to the Houth  Kentis 


useum. We regret that our limits will not 
aia ae and exhaustive examination of 


the entire report is published, namely, 3s. 3d. 
1s , 

cannot be considered 2 as either prohivitory, or 

to the value of, the volume. 

At this rate, the cost of the South Kensington 

alone would amount to about 93¢., and 

i ion of the 


the name of the Museum, contains 
within itself three distinct branches, each of 
which, it is far from improbable, may here- 


the British public, the first, it is —e to 
observe, appears to have taken the firmest hold 
of the attention of the working classes. The 
details of the Epvcationat Museum — 
distinctly appropriate to our pages as to allow us 
to enter at any length into their discussion, 
wpediate otdlindes Meagan ane 
the somewhat miscellaneous group of natural 
history specimens, books and educational 
apparatus, prints and photographs, Kinder- 
garten, and aj for teaching the blind ; 
o Be f al mers Hg no thes 
urpose of primary whi 
alventy gives indications of an ultimate ex- 
ion into a model collection for the compre- 
ive purpose of primary, secondary, and 
superior education. F.i5s 
Anmat propvucts, and their application to 
industrial purposes, form the contents of another 
gallery, or branch ape A oes 
si ucing moths, 
and eS from each kind 
of silk, have added duri ) 
as well as sam os of saw oils tom Eoloe 
of the Cape o' Seek Sen wat raw wooi from 
sheep bred in the same p . , 
Tue Foop Musgvum contains specimens 
animals and vegetables used as human food, 


The Mvszvx or Mopenx Wan Marenzats 
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was opened in the spring of last year. It 
contains a most interesting collection of muni- 
tions of war, furnished by the War Department, 
and similar to that which was sent over to the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. 

The nucleus of a collection of Macuivery 
anp Mopzis ae Dee cage) ym veges 5 
shaft erected for purpose of putting suc 
machines in motion. A small room has been 
set apart for this purpose in the Exhibition 
Galleries, Exhibition Road. 

The Nava Mvuszum contains 401 whole 
models of vessels, 237 half-block models, 227 
large models of sections, bows, sterns, &e. ; 
besides more than 4,000 other models of fittings 
and portions of equipment. 

Thus far we have spoken of those galleries 
and collections which are rather devoted to 
educational aid than to Art, whether high or 
industrial. The objects forming the contents of 
the Ant Museum Proven, which amounted to 
the number of 11,503, at the close of 1867, do 
not admit of division into distinct categories 
with equal precision. They are, in fact, 
apparently u ing a constant re- 
ment. The most valuable division, for the 

urposes of ical study, is that between the 
en and the permanent collections. The 
objects contained in the former, which are often 
of priceless value, are generally lent by their 
owners for the term of six months. It is there- 
fore desixable to lect no occasion of either 
examining or a i them on their first 
exposition, as the opportunity may never again 
pon mer The south-western court of the Museum 
is the space principally devoted to the Loan 
Collection. 

The bulk of objects constituting the Art 
collection is divided, in the reports of the 
museum, into twenty-three distinct heads, 
which may be summarised as follows :— (1.) 
Sculpture, including marble and stone, terra- 
cotta, plaster and wax, ivory and bone, and 
woodwork. (2.) Drawing and painting, to 
which may be added, mosaic-work, in stone and 


in glass. (3.) Metal-work, including jewelry, 
iths’ and silversmiths’ work (of which 

we have given some description), iron, steel, and 
arms and medals. 


and armour, coins 
(4.) Pottery, stoneware, and 
we have also treated. (5.) Glass, in vessels and 
in windows. (6.) Textile fabrics, and lace. 
(7) Leather-work and book-binding ; and (8.) 
on metals, which seem to combine the 
arts of the metal worker, the draughtsman, and 
the worker in porcelain and in glass. The 
perfect arrangement of these numerous objects, 
in @ manner that shall at once illustrate their 
nationality, their date, and their purpose, and 
shall moreover distinguish them as to material 
and mode of workmanship, is one of those ad- 
mirable reforms which may be expected to be 
completed by the date of the Greek Kalends. 
It is @ work all but impossible in a rapidly 
growing museum. 

We have left no room to speak of the ad- 
mirable, and swiftly augmenting, Library. In 
our various papers on the South K n 
Museum we have been in the habit of referring 
to the literature of each subject as well as to its 
photographic delineation. en the ambition 
of the Librarian is fully attained, that enviable 
officer will be in command of a catalogued and 
indexed collection of all works treating on 
Art, all works illustrative of the history of Art, 
and (if the bequest of the Rev. Shouse 
Hare Townsend be regarded as a guide) all 
sal outs tha promi of ibe Mouth Kensinghen 

8 of the Sou i n 
Art-Library. —, —_— 


in, of which 


EXAMINATIONS IN SCIENCE. 


The ninth general examination of the local 
en een ween ene Ast Do- 
partment was brought toa close on Saturday, 
the 29th May. The increase in the number of 
examinations held, as com with that in 
the former year, is highly satisfactory, the 
numbers being respectively 437 and 261, and 
the number of pupils having increased from 
15,000 to 25,000; the list of papers worked 
shows « similar increase, having risen from 





13,112 to 23,997. The numbers of candidates in 
the various subjects were as follows:—In geo- 
metrical drawing there were 2,547, last year 
1,337; in machine-drawing 2,997, last year 
1,671; in building, construction, and naval 
architecture 1,993, last year 1,206; in ele- 
pager Bingen nieem 2,302, last year 1,390 ; 
in hi mathematics 85, last year 33; in 
theoretical mechanics 631, last year 353; in 
applied mechanics 284, last year 167; in acous- 
tics, light, and heat, 1,350, last year 769; in 
ee and electricity 2,480, last year 
1,038; in in ic chemistry 2,166, last year 
964; in organic chemistry 210, last year 123 ; 
in geology 609, last year 309; in mineralogy 
67, last year 38; in animal physiology 2,227, 
last year 1,182; in zoo 303, last year 298 ; 
in vegetable anatomy physiology 144, last 
year 112; in systematic and economic botany 
90, last year 73 ; in mining 48, last year 41 ; in 
metallurgy 120, last year 81; in navigation 303, 
last year 219; in nautical astronomy 107, last 
Igeical geography 2786, lat year 1,516. This 
si 2,786, year 1,516. 

ay toy pow ee a Ba at which the scholarshi 
of £100 per annum, founded by Mr. Whi 

have been competed for. were about 
120 candidates for the sixty exhibitions offered. 


ART-SCHOOLS COMPETITION FOR 
PRIZES. 


With reference to the distribution of the 
prizes among the pupils of the various schools 
connected with the Department of Science and 
Art, of which we gave a brief notice in our 
August number, we are able to add that the 
following gentlemen acted as examiners of 
the works sent up from the schools throughout 
the United Kingdom:—Sir Francis Grant, 
P.R.A., Sir M. Digby Wyatt, Messrs J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., F. Pickersgill, R.A. R. 
Westmacott, R.A., and E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
assisted by Mr. Redgrave, R.A.,and Mr. Bowler. 
Upwards of 64,000 works were examined in this 
competition. 


PREMIUMS TO MASTERS OF ART- 
SCHOOIS. 


We have pleasure in publishing the names of 
the masters of Schools of Art to whom the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion have awarded, in pursuance of a minute 
dated January, 1868, prizes for the most satis- 
factory results of their tuition, as evinced by the 
result of the examination of their scholars by 
the examiners appointed by the department. 
One sum of £50, three of £40, five of £30, ten 
of £20, and twenty of £10 each have been 
awarded. The distribution is as follows. W. 
H. Sounes, Sheffield, £50; C. D. Hodder, 
Edinburgh, £40; Louisa Gann, Blooms- 
bury, £40; J.S. Rawle, Nottingham, £40; 
Henry Woolner, Coalbrookdale, £30 ; Edward 
R. Taylor, Lincoln, £30; D. W. Raimbach, 
Birmin; £30; Walter Smith, Bradford, 
£30; Stewart, West London, £30; 
John Parker, St. Thomas's, Charterhouse, £20; 
John Anderson, Coventry, £20; Edwin Lyne, 
Dublin, £20 ; Walter Smith, Leeds, £20 ; Joseph 
Kennedy, Kidderminster, £20; Robert Green- 
lees, Glasgow, £20; W. J. Miickley, Manches- 
ter, £20; John Sparkes, Lambeth, £20; Susan 
A. Ashworth, Edinburgh, £20; W. H. Stop- 
ford, Halifax, £20; W. U. Way, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, £10; Walter Smith, Wakefield, £10; 
John N. Smith, Bristol, £10; Herbert Lees, 
TT £10; bag 8 Norwich, £10; 

. L, Casey, St. Martin’s, £10; John Bentley, 
Birkenhead, £10; James Carter, Hanley, rif 
J. P. Bacon, Stoke, £10; William Stewart, 
Paisley, £10; J. P. Bacon, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, £10 ; John Menzies, Aberdeen, £10; R. 
C. oe £10; W.J. Baker, 
Southampton, 10; John Kemp, Gloucester, 
£10; Daniel Wood, Cambridge, £10; W. T. 
£10; J.C. Thompoon’ Wartngtaat a0. 3 

; #. OU. Thompson, i £10; J. 
8. Goepel, Frome, 710. — 





on a revolving wooden stand, i 

i ion which, however, is useless in the 
present i | of the i 

and value. 


IMITATION OF WEDGWOOD WARE 
AT SEVRES. 


which has been ailently, but pointedly, dropped 
by Mr. Barker. Let those who are striving, 
gar the auld claes look as weel’s the need,” 


Wedgwood, which have been lent to the Ken- 
—- Museum by Mr. Barker. 

Sot glee f Coe eee faience is 
striking. forms are unquestionably classic. 
without possesing the delicacy of the modeling 
without possessing i 0! i 
of Flaxman, may be as euinently 

at the I WSUS) Seanatectecy boo igaally 
the fond m: an i y 
broken down; not only has it failed to 
reproduce the delicate turquoise tint of the 


jasper-ware, but it has been unable to give even 


unity of colour, or evenness of texture. The 
blue ground is clouded and i , and great 
blotches or bubbles, like those of blistered paint, 
break out on the vase. The exhibition is one 
calculated to be of eminent service to our manu- 
facturers. They may see a style of modelling 


and ‘a freedom . that are worthy of 
imitation, combined with an imperfe in the 
of tempering, of colouring, and of 


ing, that is ht into more prominent 
notice by the a astial Genny of the objects. 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY 

The Irish International Tro by, which has 
been annually shot for by the Volunteer Rifle 
Corps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 
now to be seen in the lower court of the South 
Kensington Exhibition. The names of the 
winners each year, and the number of points 
made by each, are engraved in three parallel 
columns, one for each country, on a silver plate 
on the base. 

The trophy is in the fes'of 0 BT — 

i i ing as the 0 soon 
with a lid serving ‘ion, wo eaanedl 
ancient kings 


—one of whom holdsthe bridleof a well- 1 

horse. The Celtic kern, or Ossianic chief, which- 
ever hemay be, is very effective. The entire group 
is spirited, but, we confess, strikes us as rather 
clumsy. Hibernia and Britannia oe either 
side of the stem. Why are th up and why is 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: the invaluable aid of his friend. Mr. H Par 4 
vocate, and now Head Sheriff of Lanazkehire, ~ aa sean ony 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. with himself, and Mr. Steell, B.S.A., a disti ‘ah a ond Bees 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. devised a constitution for the new society, which was first publicly i 
iia 2 Fromulgeted snd most ably sdvooaied’ by Mr Balt thie wy | 
No. LXXXVII.—DAVID OCTAVUS HILL, B.S.A. | simi hm mee to predicate proved the parent of many ‘ re 
—— HIS artist, who has long held high spate. ite of Art- Unions throughout the United Kingdom, under the BTR 4 
f@ tion among the Scottish pe-painters, another way Mr. Hill’s labours i 
was born in 1802, at Perth, where his | not be santiago. It was he who, Poe ne oe ca acne 
father was engaged in business as a book-| Mr. Alderman Boydell, induced his brother, Me. A. Hill the 
seller. The latter, desiring to encourage the | eminent printseller of Edinburgh, to undertake that career of 
taste which his son had, in youth, evinced | publishing which has brought so Jarge a number of fine and 
for Art, sent him to Edinburgh, where he | costly engravings before the public. : i 
became a pupil of the late Andrew Wilson. Some few years ago it was the duty of Mr. Hill, in his office of i] 
In 1823 he exhibited in this city some land- Secretary of the Scottish Academy, to enter upon a controversial 
_seapes that gave good promise of the success | correspondence with certain institutions through which the Hine 
which has attended Mr. Hill’s future career. But | Government had hitherto dispensed its patronage of the Arts 
before proceeding to notice his works, some | of Scotland. This led to the appointment of a Commission, 
prefatory remarks are necessary in relation to his connection with | which resulted in a report so favourable to the claims of Ty . 
the Royal Scottish Academy, of which he has held the post of | the Academy, that the Final issue was the erection in Edin- a 
secretary for nearly forty years; and also to show what his burgh of a public building for a Scottish National Gallery and his 
exertions have been to give to Scottish Art both a ‘‘ local habita- Royal Academy at a cost of £50,000, and on a site valued at 
tion and a name;” the office he filled compelling him to be in £30,000. ' 
the front of not a few of the stout battles the artists of Scotland, To photography Mr. Hill, soon after its discovery, about the 
were obliged to fight ere they attained their present honourable year 1843, gave much attention, and we shall not wrong in 
position as a school. eee assigning him the credit of giving to the process its first artistic 
The Scottish Academy had, at the period just referred to, impetus; and, in conjunction with his friend, Mr. R. Adamson, 
thrown off, at all hazards, the trammels of fortuitous patronage, of having uced many specimens of the Talbotype as yet 
and it remained to the institution to create for itself a new | for high artistic qualities. In 1840 he was appoin 
channel, so to speak, for the disposal of its works. It was then by the Government one of the Commissioners of the of 
that Mr. Hill ted the idea of ‘‘The Association for the ufactures in Scotland—a body of noblemen and gentlemen 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland.” After years of search- which has under its direction the Government Sch of Art sy 
ing for a gentleman qualified to be the public exponent of and the National Gallery of Scotland. | 
the scheme, and sufficiently independent to give his time to the And now, having briefly recorded the various, onan. } 
requisite duties of the association, Mr. Hill succeeded in obtaining and successful labours in the cause of Art performed by this artist | 
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WINDSOR CASTLE: SUMMER EVENING. 


taide his studio, i i “1 elance at some | in the drawings and etchings of 1 the clev | | 
of the works wren iy hess «tows meer otra of that branch of Scottish historic hich Wilki | 
essentially a painter of Scottish landscape, it was only | chief exponent. Neither are id 
after a le with other leanings he became 0, havin at an | 8 etn Foe romper 
is career painted several elaborate works illustra- sionally furnished oo i 
tive of the manners of the Scottish try. Among these may the school of the na’ a 
pemmentioned ‘A Seotticn Wedding,’ and « soone from Ramsay's whe ane cuties onting Mauls t 
el tole eeneciiaceminerendl additional Fes to whatever they 


endeavoured to emulate those national idiosynerasies so conspicuous ‘ 


4m 
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this is not “ the lily,” but only displaying it in the most | of eo interesting a theme. The commission thus given to 
attractive folm. He delights in sunset effects ; and many of his | then young artist was quite unprecedented in Scotland : a 
pictures of this kind are very beautiful, showing the feeling ot a may express a regret t a known willingness on the of 
true Such, for example, is one of his comparatively early | publisher and painter to F iy wee at a considerable ifice, the 
works, ‘The Ruins of Dean Castle,’ exhibited at the ish | whole collection to form basis of a “‘ Burns Gallery” near the 
Academy in 1841. These ancient remains of a feudal stronghold | poet’s birth- and monument, on the banks of the Doon, was 
a Kilmarnock and Stewarton, in Ayrshire. Mr. | abandoned, a dread of the funds not being found to erect for 
Hill’s picture depicts them under a rich and real sunset; the so them a suitable receptacle. One half of the collection was destroyed 
twilight in the deep glen is true to Nature, and accords finely | some time since by fire; the other half was distributed by public 
with, while it balances and contrasts with, the fragment of | auction at Edinburgh. 
glowing sky which lingers in the horizon. ‘King John’s Castle | Passing over a number of large and careful works, painted for his 
of nan, Ireland,’ exhibited at the same time, is ted | friend Mr. Miller, C.E., now member for Edinburgh, in anticipa- 
with a feeling in perfect harmony with this fine old relic of | tion of the time when railway viaducts would be considered orna- 
departed grandeur. A large picture of ‘ Kenmare mneceaion mental to the valleys they spanned, we would now particularly 
Bridge,’ under a mid-day sunny effect, with boats and figures, | mention a picture in that gentleman’s collection, which may 
painted for the late Marquis of Lansdowne, drew forth the high | be conside by far the most elaborate and successful landsca: 
ap of that accomplished nobleman. of the artist ; we allude to that wonderfully beautiful scene—the 
‘o his skill the world-wide lovers of the genius of the poet | admiration of stran visiting the romantic Scottish capital, viz., 
Burns are indebted for suggesting, and to the Messrs. Blackie, | ‘Old and New Edinb , a8 seen from the Mons Meg Battery on 
publishers, Glasgow, for carrying into effect, the work entitled, | the Castle Rock.’ This work is so well known the medium 
‘The Land of Burns.” This work consists chiefly of sixty land- | of a large, highly-finished, and widely-cireu.»ted line-engraving 
scapes, immortalised by the life and genius of the great national | by W. Ric n, as to render description unn . 
poet of Scotland, and was undertaken by the painter with An artist, and ly a landscape-painter, who for more 
an enthusiasm, and carried on with a persistent industry, worthy | than forty years has contributed almost without an exception to 








Drawn and Engraved by} A DREAM OF CABRICK SHORE. [Stephen Mill». 


the annual exhibitions of a great national institution must have | ‘Fotheringay Castle, Northamptonshire,’ famous in the history of 
produced, as Mr. Hill has, so large a number of works that | the unhappy , Queen of Boots, is one of the subjects of 
merely to indicate them within the limited space accorded to this | English scenery depicted by Mr. Hill: the picture, exhibited in 
notice would be out of the question, even had we the data to which | 1852, nts the site of the notable ruin—the castle itself being 
referex:ce could be made ; and these are not within ourrs«ch. It is almouk totally destroyed by James I. when he came to the throne 
only here and there we have memoranda that enable us to point | —in a manner at once picturesque and attractive. ‘Sunset on 
out a few pictures which may stand as examples o! his life’s| a Highland Shore, with the Departure of an Emigrant Ship, 
labours. A little gem, entitled ‘A Lonely Shore-—Summer | another of several pictures exhibited in the same year, shows con- 
Afternoon,’ exhibited in 1850, shows how much a skilfui artist | spicuously the artist’s favourite method of treating such subjects. 
may make of a trifle: a simple bay with a solitary tower is all| The ‘urns or DUNFERMLINE Paxace’ (1854) is the property 
that the canvas comprises; but by the aid of atmospheric effect, | of Sir A. R. Gibson Maitland, M.P. for Mid Lothian: it 1 
the painter has made out of such unpromising material a picture | engraved on the ing page. Mr. Hill has composed a fine 
of unqualified beauty. A far more pretentious work, ‘The Valley | picture out of ‘ formiins in the Woods,’ as it is called: a 
of the Nith,’ was exhibited at the same time: it is a noble land- | palace associated with many interesting events in the history of 
scape, showing Burns's farm-house at Ellisland, the walk near it | the royal houses of Bruce and Stuart. eenopesalng the remarks 
where he wrote his “‘Tam o’ Shanter, ” and the mansion of Dals- | made in this Journal when the painting hung on the walls of ~ 
werton, with the little loch beside it, whereon, in 1788, the first | Scottish Academy, it may be said “‘ to carry impress with it. On 
~vessel was tried, having on board Miller, the proprietor of | the right, a range of crumbling architecture, broken by oriel 
; Taylor, the engineer; Burns, Henry Brougham, and | windows—the most conspicuous of which gave light to the 
artist. The distance embraces the Cumberland | chamber where Charles I. was naling re wth truthfully and 
nar " ; and the masees of fallen ornament, cornice, capl'™, 
combining to form s magnificent picture, rich in historical and | and all in beautiful tone, mingling with decayed tre? 
poetic interest, of a scene scarcely to be rivalled even in the north. | boles and branches, and overrun with creeping plants, sre | 
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mersihrarets fas ec} ait tent we oa neta mas Ve 
id-distance, to © figure that, from the truth with which it is| his work. Another Pertackis hese much to the value of 
ae » Soames easure to us every of | i : A vr manga d accom: is picture 
ne oe sky is very fine.” | Another amest at pee he oy Pay Gay the me Bago of the North 
and work we a tel at the same time, ‘The Shrine of | this most Picturesque place ty of Perth.’ From whatever point 
ben sitoctural glories of the venaeatden de ine, feeling | amphitheatre of hills undulating alone the hone et, PY ® Fich 
for glories of the venerable and magnificent pile. | covered with woods, their g§ the horizon, their summits 
Like so many other pictures by Mr. Hill, it is ted with a s dotted with pleasant country- 
sunset effect, which prevails in sky and water, and on the crowns on Mr. Hill’ wees Gomme te the spectator. 
ofthe res tha, in graceful unmannered forint clothe the bank | perspective, and other exelln! quate iy aneo™ Het weal 

. ; : Se river w winds several pi ow ; . 

round its —, _ hay a eae gr graduated, from the | look: “Btsting and. the Oana nian one we 5a tege’ 
sunset glow ho e sky to the half-dark shadow of the bridge and | is a fine landscape, presenting topographi cal Rev cnergee Pass, 
Dunsinane’ is another of his sunset pictures: it was ex- of epee and ve knowledge to grapple with ‘Thee ane | , 
hind a 1855, The cant immortalied a Shakopee Mer | Mat, tn shows combat of bald od wf aaa 
1 picted, stood upon the oval and conical summit of ha ween alge: + Hill's most sucoess- 


Dunsinnan, or Dunsinane, hill, in P i and on the}; ‘A Dream o RE’ j 

; ’ » a F Carrick § : hat idealise: 
borders of Ae oy a %.. the scenery around—chi efly a level memory of the fairy Sloan: Pons gona ‘at Goce, a vee > 
strath bounded by the lower range of the Grampian mountains | residence of the Marquis of Ailsa, with Bruce's Castle of Turns 
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berry and Ailsa Craig in the distance. Mr. Hill's ideal has | than all, their position as ministers of the Established Church of 
_— tae br _ into one of quiet picturesque grandeur; Scotland. The canvas _—— mabe yan ee Saag 4 pr nore _ 
: © walls and towers of the castle contrastin tically seventy portraits. As the work neared comp: , it attract 
a ane — py tag gs 2 Oe gare The Cioture pd attention of as ag yb eeing laymen | han Fee Chavth, 
. . ahe ’ alread =! " ir > Presi é 
mated W. is the owner of mets of Mr. Hill's best works. mee Scottish Py for his per lie of its value, he gave it as his 
ieee one CasTLE—SUMMER EVENING,’ of which an engraving | opinion that it should not be under — — These 
wy ee Coe 
iow is j pu some years since. e resolv 

from oo from the Eton side of the Thames, and evidently | subscriptions; but finding a difficulty in provuring sate Cae 
attra ahaa pers § sepa by artists, as presenting the most £1,500, the artist a that, — oS 
=28 picture is of cio ‘in Pag ge ey ’ bs ' onal further : niney responsibility. The transaction 
pent examples olhia sae ~ oe ee roped on hg ence the painter peociving Se his work 
_, of years ago Mr. Hill commenced, and in 1866 £1,500—£1,200 of which was raised Fp ny a ve 
eatirely £ & composition of ane size and elaboration, and | honour which he warmly appreciated. Py 

ruption f; then to his usual subjects: it commemorates the dis- | right in the picture: the : . 
is the Si 1e Scottish Church in 1843. The incident represented | seribers to the Free Church of Snes \g "sy 

Which oo the Deed of Demission and Act of Separation,’ | Hall of the Free Presbytery of ri . 
nearly five hundred clergymen voluntarily resigned, on | fully reproduced in various sizes by nes oe 
and, dearer | called the ‘‘ autotype. 


& point of Principle, their livings, manses, gardens, 
——————S—— 
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workmen’s hammer had wrought it out. An 
examinatior. of those naturally led to | 
the inference that if manufacturers were | 


MODERN IRON-WORK. 


Ar the last Paris International Exhibition | 

a pair of iron gates, by Messrs. Barnard, | 

Bishop, and Barnards, of Norwich, | not more, credit upon them. In the summer of 
the notice of most visitors, by their colossal | last year this firm of iron-workers re- 

size, the elaborate and beautiful character of | ceived a commission from the Government of 
the design, and by the skill with which the | Buenos A aus te Satan 5 sia ‘<a 

gates and connecting raili for the p 

pln Sere Foe Ses 

coo: and a certain portion of the railway : ‘the order 

is now comple‘ed, and is already on its'way to 

q, the River Plate. The gates for the: principal 

/* ~ entrance to the station are the subject of the 
annexed engraving. They are about 14 feet 

aiele Nintanres| ‘eee wide, by 11 feet in height; the lower panels 
are filled with a design caggested by the haw- | 
thorn, which, with the rose and oak, are the | 
types of the whole ornamentation. The plan 
of the piers is oblong, the sides and backs being 

| filled with the same ornamental designs as the | 
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those among whom we live: hence the 
THE LOST PLEIAD. | origin of ‘ The Reading Girl,’ ‘The Broken 
| Drum,’ and others of a similar character. 

But thanks to the verses of a lady, Letitia 
- Landon, who once shone as a bright 
in the constellation of modern poets, 

Mr. Lough has found a subject in her, 
‘The Lost Pleiad,’ which comes not within 
either of the two classes indicated, but is 


simply a ical imagination, and 
elegantl he embelied it in hee J 
form. attitude of the figure is sug- 
ve of sorrow: the crown, taken 
y in her hand, 


ENGRAVED KY G. J. STODART FROM THE STATUE 
BY J. G. LOUGH. 


m the brow, is held ligh 
as if she were about to cast it earthwards; 
and she rests on a sphere encircled by the 





Hours to indicate her fall'from the heavenly | i 





estate: the composition, both as a whole 
and in all its details, is most attractive. 
The idea of what we call a “shooting 
star””—or, as astronomers would, we pre- 
sume, denominate it, a meteor—being the 
final extinction of one of those glorious 
orbs which ‘in their courses run and 
Seas Sateen cece oe 
i 8 yre wi ’ 
which finds an in the art of the 


sculptor. 

Me. Lough's statue is in marble, and has 
never been publicly exhibited; it was 
bought in his studio completed. 
is to be regretted that the sculptor of 
a work rarely makes his appearance 
in the Anedemy on elaswhere. 
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DANISH TERRA-COTTAS. 


Tuenz isa variety of terra-cotta ware, the 
uction of ish manufactories, to be seen 
the ies of Messrs. A. Borgen and Co., 
142, New Bond Street. When attention is 
called to Danish Art, we think naturally of 
Thorwaldsen; not that he is the only great 
artist of his country, but because his is one of 
most illustrious names in the history of sculp- 
ture. It is highly-interesting to meet with a 
small series of the Copenhagen works of Thor- 
waldsen, com ing those in the Museum, 
and also the Saviour and the twelve Apostles in 
the Fruekirke, or Notre Dame, of Co 
SSO 
Gan e, enus, Apollo, Mercury, 
aot oe ides works of Thorwaldsen, 
Messrs. Borgen show copies of others by Pro- 
fessor Jerichau, and Bissen, Thorwaldsen’s best 
and favourite pupil. By the former is the ‘Pan- 
ther Hunter,’ a man attacked by a panther, 
because he has captured one of her young. 
This is a most spirited composition, telling 
effectively from every point of view. By Bissen 
is a remarkable a Vi ie, embodied 
from the ancient Norse mythology. It is a 
youthful —_— — —_ outstretched wings, 
standing, in the act o: pouring a beverage 
from a vaso tlhe cw pag ae Song 
© Valkyries were tutelary spirits of the 
see? Siake tne cnead 
protection of a ie, who, ough in- 
visible during the combat, was constantly by 
his side, ready to transport him to Valhalla the 
moment he fell, and there to act for ever as his 


cup-bearer. 

he terra-cotta manufacture of Denmark, 
in exquisite surface and beautiful material, 
stands unrivalled. It is twenty-five years 
handed heonghaeh Casege tho eapuietion of 
ex ut Euro utation o 
top Nh 

i er of design, and the promoters o 
the manufactory have made their selections in 
the purest taste. For instance, the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, in which i of all the great 


specimens 
sculptor’s works are to be found, has been laid 
under contribution by the factory to such an 
extent that it would be difficult to name any 
well-known work by Thorwaldsen which has not 
been reproduced in terra-cotta. His bas-reliefs, 
so long familiar to us, are elegantly utilised 


here: we:see the Four Seasons, the Four 
Elements, Night and Morning, ‘ Love with the 
Net,’ and ‘ Love with the Dog ;’ many of these 
subjects are employed in mi ornamentation 
to enrich the Danish Etruscan vases. Thus we 
see on a vase embellished with all the severest 
Greek florid forms, bearing also! on its sides, 
medallionwise, some popular conception of the 
great Danish sculptor. 

Messrs. Borgen show numerous specimens of 
embossed terra-cotta, all of which are executed 
by the hand, Nearly the whole of the designs 
are from the works of Thorwaldsen, a few are 
by Flaxman. The subject on one of the great 
vases is the ‘Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache,’ on another i 


i Hector bound to his chariot, 
Daedalus, Nemesis in a chariot followed by two 
winged and Hercules waited on by 


. ; opgnent 
number and variety of the examp 





work in Messrs. Borgen’s establishment. It is 
claimed as peculiarly Danish. ‘ s 

There is another remarkable adaptation said 
© Be tee Peek ae cm 
0 Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

their distribution on light chocolate 
th ana Gaeea ste Rayptien 

e accurate ies 0} 
subjects ; "but it is the skill with which 
they are adapted that renders them acceptable 
to tastes of every degree. 

From the strict we ery be its forms, much 
of the jewelry displayed Messrs. Borgen 
is very interesting. The desi are copies 
from the enstent Wenee examples preserved in 


the Museum at Copenhagen. The patterns of | them 


have been strict] ir repro- 
duction; the caly difference being the sub- 
stitution of gold for iron—and although we 
see these articles only as brooches, 


of pretension about them very impressive. 

t is impossible even to mention any con- 
siderable Pet of these works, which 
commend themselves to the notice of the Eng- 
lish public by their beauty, the elegance of 
their taste, and the accurate severity of their 
Art in conception and execution. @ may, 
however, confidently say that Danish Art is 
not known among us as it deserves to be; and 
we recommend, therefore, a visit to Messrs. 
Borgen, as a fitting introduction to its excel- 
lence, and, we may even add, its originality. 


—p— 


EXETER HALL. 


ExeTer Hatt has been elaborately re- 
decorated, and it is probable that when 
well and equally lighted the effect may be 
all that can be desired. We consider that 
the ornamentation has been studied as for 
light ; whether it has or not, the day- 
t of the hall is by no means favourable 
for looking at mural embellishments, as 
the observer is confused by lights which 
traverse the line of vision in every direc- 
tion. The roof of the hall is pierced 
with no fewer than twenty-two circular 
apertures, faced with ornamental ings, 
in centres of w are 
in the of which fixed the gas 
pendants; and with these circular figures 
the ornamentist has had no choice but to 
deal as centres; and he has disposed of 
them with taste and judgment. The 
general colour of the roof is light blue, 
and it is divided transversely by yellow 
bands, that cut the space into diamond 
shapes, each of which has a gas pendant 
oa a ventilating grating for its centre. 
igid lines of the diamond forms are 
relieved by segmental bands which 
eagles 1 peisted tho clonie ianguenide 
angles is C) on C) 
in a blue coeubes than the general 
tone. The bands are flowered, and there 
are other ornaments which, b deplight, 
are not distinguishable from the oor of 
the hall. The roof design is enclosed by a 
yellow border running entirely round the 
room. Below this yellow border runs a 
breadth of blue, repeating the colour of 
the roof; and in below this is another 
wide belt of colour studded with round 
medallions and diamond-ska els. 
at ee ae is laid 
out in Pom , Ww certainly 
do not coord with the upper designs. As 
we saw the decorations by daplight, the 
" centres were too importunate, the 
k colour of the metal, but the whole 
maybe harmonised by @ strong flood of 
ig t. The ornamentists, we are told, are 
ee 
ampton i itect, " 
Maberley, of Gloucester. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Nationa Portrarr Gattery.— 
interesting additions have recently 
been made to this collection, but the rooms 
in Great George Street are now so crowded 
that many portraits are placed on the floor. 
About the end of the it is intended to 
remove the entire collection to the arcades 
at South Kensington, wherein the late ex- 
hibitions of portraiture have A 
It is desirable to see the national 
by a suitable _- there are 
many wor great excellen: 
quality of which cannot at 


i . John Wesley is represented 
by a bust, in which he — wearing 
his gown and bands. @ peculiarity 
of the features is not to be mistaken, and the 
natural serenity of the face is perfectly 
rendered. It is remarkable, however, that 
the name of the sculptor of such a work 
should be lost, as it is really a performance 
of some pretension. A small it of 
Frederick Lord North is stron 

; the character of the 
head is much the same. There is a head of 
Geo Clifford, the chivalrous Earl of 
Canticitond, who was champion in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth—he wears a richl 
ornamented suit of armour and a § 
hat, to which is fixed the Queen’s glove. 
Pet omg egy 

ue silk wrapper : it is a life-si: 
of abich overt puss locke waibaiahol onset 
the head. Charles, Marquis of Cornwallis, 
by Gainsborough, seems a work of much 
excellence, but it cannot jody Sinem | 
of necessity placed on the floor. The 
portrait , painted by himeelf, 
which was lat y sold ut Christie’s, is here ; 
it was painted in 1758, and engraved by 
him before his death, in 1764. Anne 
Chambers, Countess Temple, a lady dis- 
—— by her _ewe ae by 
portrait in oured chalks . 
Dd. ; ' Viscount 


Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, by 
Sir Peter Lely, are among the latest addi- 
tions. 


Wurrer Exutsirions.—The ype: Arsen 
lery will have its third winter exhibition 
of “ Cabinet Oil Pictures” to og 1n 
November. The ters of the late 
‘Select Supplementary Exhibition, 1 
Old Bond Street, announce that the “ great 
success which has attended it” 

them to open an exhibition in the same 
rooms during the winter. 

THE Meyrick CoLLEcTion OF ARMOUR, 
now on exhibition at the South Kensington 
Museum, is to be offered for sale to the 
Department of Science and Art. It is 
stated that if the collection were ee 

nace 
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Tower of London, the whele 
unsurpassed throughout the 


British MusEuM.—The print and 
to have iron- 


E 

5 
ba re 
g 


teeit 


H 


By ac aga for the Museum will 


tique, mediseval, and more modern 
haye recently been acquired by Mr. 
by means of the Slade d. 
them are three Oriental lamps, 
i in colour and decoration; a 


Venetian marriage-goblet of blue glass, 


R38 
ES 


Ft 


having busts, in enamel, introduced ; two | tiful. 


supposed to date back to 


the third century, and is decorated with 


of Isis in gold; the other is of 
clear glass, and a wor: ooo agar ae 
century, with a radiating fern-like pattern 
ot pa ye een pe 
ith birds in white, flowers in blue, the 


e 


are added an antique Roman boat of dark 
blue glass, a small Roman amphora of 
i material, and a fine antique bowl. 


similar 
We believe that these, with numerous other | i 


works of ancient Art, were purchased at the 
— sale at the collection of Fulsky of 


Yewuow Fever ww Scurrrure.—We 
ieve to announce the outburst of a 
i epidemic. Its origin and exact 
nature are unknown, but it appears to be 
Soteae’, anwholes The chief symptom is 
the , unwholesome hue assumed by 
the sufferer. The first case occurred in the 
vicinity of the Royal Exchange, the 
peing, no other than our lamented 
. Peabody. We are, however, 
say that it is only the memorial 
not the munificent man, who 
suffered. Before the public 
a Goneval Bee Hecry Have 
. ir ve- 
been seoclonaly’ ‘Wwoushl 
f unusual health and on 
thing resembling a Turki 
A. a a mh nn 
- a ) Hons in algar Square 
undiced face which excites uni- 


an 


E 


i 
ve 


gE 
a 
of 


SSEEE 
¥8 pel 


Sn enroll age Augen 
manner, speedil me ton 
down with soot. What war tonne statues 
want (exclusively of the melting-pot, for 
some of them) is care. When the reliefs 
on the base of the Nelson Column were 
washed the other day, the effect was admi- 
lg soot, with the salts that so- 
it, deposits very rapidlyin London. 
Some of our bronze sickacs unt ed of ill 
mixed metal, but even the : 
brass, or gun-metal, would be unable to 
Tesist corrosion, except on very plain sur- 


in them, additions which are much | important 
i | A portion of the last estimate method, 





parsimonious neglect of those who are 


responsible for the care of the public 


monuments of our capi 
Iupro a 


Arts at Naples. 
Tue Process’ THEeaTRE.—Since the 


article on the scenery and decorations of 


this theatre, which appeared in our August 
number, was written, the hand of the re- 
novator and restorer has been busily at 

a r 


than ten years since we were a beau- 
tiful set of survey sheets of mountainous 
country, which had been uced by the 
aid of a surveyor’s plane table, on ey 


glass 


focussed ; by careful practice, in the hands 
of the same observer, great was 
i is mathe A 


attainable by that 
yet more available aid to the draughts- 
man, whether his study be architecture, 
landscape, sculpture, military 


of delineation, 
peculiarity of its construction in 
the a 
of a 
the object on which the instrument is 


or civil en- 
ineering, or any other requiring accuracy 
or delineati been produced by a 
French architect, M. Revoil; he calls his 
new instrument the Téléiconograph. The 


lication of a prism to the eye-glass 
lescope, so that the observer can see 
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Trophy in the South Kensington Musoum 
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L’Arre rm Iraria.—We are glad to 


offer a fraternal cers to an Italian 
Art-Journal. L’ Bie in fralia ia ite name. 
It is stated to be  Rivista mensile di Belli 
Arti. Its editors are -_ Carlo Felice 
Biscarra, and Signor Luigi Rocca. It 
bears on the title- a8 Paces of publi 
cation, the names ‘ apoli, Firenze, 
Milano; and its first number is dated 
January; 1869. A feature in this publication 
which is of no little interest is the vari 

nature of its illustrations—woodcuts, litho- 
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and 
best lithogra 
ag pies p Bad an 1 if 
not very highly finished, and = — 











forms. Were the new lacquer as artistic as ected on a piece of below | etching: “ 
woe, i 8 lication, once and for all, the prin, and is thus enabled to sketch si deve og 1 ritratio che noi pote 
would be useless. What is requisite is | the outlines which are optically depicted, | blichismo.” In plain English, Mecoget og 
regular and careful washing. The slight | with perfect . Thedistortion caused | does great credit 
Gury, Which may arise, in the course of | by the lens of the camera in all objects that to the printer. a Drxow has retired from 
» from the friction of a brush, is nothing | are out of the exact focus of the glass is} Mn. Hew he Athenceum, and has 
a to the corroding effect of the | thus altogether avoided. By veres & the editorship by Dr. FSA, 
Lat coating which so rapidly forms. | distance of the sketching paper the | been : for the 
Wo wee on the First Commissioner of | prism, the size of the i ected may a gentleman eminently doe sobolar, of 
Works, if he be the proper authority, not | be varied st will, without any diminution | important post: Te 1S © THY branches 
but periment @ny more on our of accuracy. Objects drawn in detail, st ve soquseaen of sound j t 
and 1), Ske Proper means to make them, from 100 to 350 yards distance, are reality of knowledge, © pathies, and his publi 
Public mai. nom, clean. Better for a | given by this: ton a linear scale of | yet genet many evidences of his large 
one whran to have no statue at all, than from ten to fifteen times the size of } are 
which is only a daily proof of the which would be exhibited by the camera | capabilities. 
i 
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REVIEWS. 


La Mapowwa pet Barpaccuro. Engraved by 
Giovanni Focetia, from the Painting by 
Rarraztiz. Published at Florence. 


To see a large lin ving, nowadays, is a 

rare treat. Our Englich publishers, if ere 

any, strive to satisfy the world of Art with the 
yle” and chromo-lithography : 


z : 
site 

$- 5 26 

5 {: 
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Fed 


ret 
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It is a deep delight to look upon a print like 
this: a production of surpassing beauty, of 
which any age or nation might be proud. The 
engraver, we understand, has been at work upon 
it upwards of ten years; he has received 
* honours” from many sovereigns—not except- 

the Queen of England ; and has become 
famous in his generation: we fear that fame 
has been his principal, if not his sole, reward. 
No doubt there are in this country, as on the 
Continent, many who would gladly acquire this 
a ben example of either Art: but obstacles 
in artist's way are serious; to make its 
merits known is by no means easy ; and it would 
be more than ult to find a publisher willing 
to give the artist his ‘‘due.’’ Indeed, we believe, 
there is no one in England who will it 
before the British public — except cir- 
ie paremgume thon the ghay’ of heving 
recompense glory of having 
produced it. 

The picture, a chef-d'euvre of the mighty 

a well known as among the gems of the 
Pitti Palace—one of the grand treasures of 
Florence. [A full description of it will be found 
on page 145, ante, in account of the Pitti 
Palace collection. The Madonna del Baldac- 
a. or my of pe Seege, & 0 bape 
-piece, pain Raffaelle, when in Filo- 
saan’ bok iets Genel Fra Burto- 
lomeo is to have worked upon it.] 
, Robs om ——— the picture ao 
among uctions of the 
immortal arti ~ 


artist. 

As we have in it would be impossible 
to overrate the merits of the engraving. Forci- 
ble, refined, and manifesting thorough know] 
oa & the Art, it may be safely 
placed by side with the great works of the 
aon eens and is certainly not surpassed by 
any graving that has been issued in the 

- No part of it has been slighted. 

It is an effort of labour as well as genius; and 
lories of en- 

hereafter see 

it, for to perform such a task, argues 

an amount of intense love for Art, true ‘patriot- 
ism, and utter sacrifice of self, such as we may 
not expect to see often in this age, when 
mediocrity is a far surer way to wealth. At 
— Focella may calculate on obtaining 
pplause, and also, we hope, the patronage 
w rene Se highest excellence in 


Recewr Discussioxs on THE ABOLITION oF 
a = gg ne my tHe Unrrep 
epom, Francs, Germany, &c. Pub- 

lished by Lonomans & Co. 


M.P., for Leith, of various speech 
extracts, and articles, having for thelr’ object 


patent laws in the 
ith numerous 


the total abolition of the 
United Kingdom, 





Macfie, delivered in the House of Commons, 
on the 28th of May last, on Mr. Macfie’s 
motion for the abolition of the patent laws, 
which was withdrawn. Among the speeches 
delivered on that motion, but not reprinted by 
Mr. Macfie, was that excellently sound and 
practical one with which Mr. Mundella favoured 
the ae and which - letely — 
many of the arguments of the opponents o 
patent law. Having, so recently as last month, 
in an article on this subject, ex an 
opinion that while the law undoubtedly re- 
quires modification and improvement, its total 
abolition would be a fatal mistake, we may add 
that a perusal of Mr. Macfie’s réchauffé has not 
caused us in any way to change our views. 
He may entertain a conviction that 
the — laws are prejudicial, but does he 
not ish a reason why he feels so strongly, 
when he tells us, in his “In that trade 
(sugar-refining), I myself, yy | before my 
retiring from commerce, paid £3,000 for a 
year’s right to use a patent process, which 
proved unworkable, and had to pay a solatium 
of £1,000 for leave to discontinue it?”’ Thus the 
hon. orien furnishes the arguments that 
since he was so bad a j of a patent process 
he can hardly be asa good authority 
on the patent law. We think we have seen in 
certain law-books on patents, cases reported 
wherein “e name of Macfie - or geo 
in actions for infringement of patent-right, an 
wherein the jud - ey to rule that the 
patentee was right and the defendant, Macfie, 
wrong ; and if this be the same Mr. Macfie— 
and it is, at any rate, a curious coincidence that 
the patents were for sugar-refining—why it ma 
possibly account for some of that odium whic. 
our author evidently entertains for the patent 
laws. Be thises it may, Mr. Macfie is perfectly 
justified in attempting to prove to the manu- 
facturers of Manchester, ’ Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Nottingham, that they are under 
a delusion ing the patent laws, which, 
according to their opinion, are prejudicial rather 
than beneficial and necessary ; and when he 
has succeeded in converting them, and not till 
then, will the patent laws be erased from the 
statute book. 

We had always considered a patent to par- 
one Se nature of a aoe to an Satins 
or ucing something novel, ingenious, 
useful ; and ‘that the hess af Gk aman “ae 
measured by the importance which the public 
attached to it, exhibited by using it. 
Hence,'the better the invention, the the 
reward ; and Mr. Macfie does not deny the neces- 
sity of rewarding inventors, and therefore u 
holds the mer sors A of the patent laws, only 
would substitute his system of,offering Govern- 
ment rewards instead of ts. His plan “is 
to convert the t office into an office for re- 
cording inventions—the specifications to be re- 

istered, and at any time after an invention has 

en tried, and proved practically useful, a fact 
to be duly certified, the inventor to be allowed 
to claim that the invention be reported on. A 
chief commissioner of inventions is to — 
one or two examiners for this purpose, whose 
duty will be (after, if needful, visiting the 
scene of operations, and conferring with prac- 
tical manufacturers), to recommend it, if 
think it worthy of classification for a 
— or certificate of merit. Once a year, the 

ead of the invention office, with the help of 
an adjudicating committee, shall ify the 
several inventions that were in the previous 
twelve months certified as having been for 
the first time brought into beneficial use. In 
this classification, the first rank shall entitle 
to a reward of £10,000; second, to £5,000 ; third, 
to £1,000; fourth, to £500; fifth, to £100; sixth, to 
£50; seventh, gold medal ; eighth, silver medal ; 
ninth, bronze medal; tenth, certificate of merit. 
Parliament to provide £200,000 annually for 
merge fhe Le aggre ye don ye &c.” 
What an im icable, and indeed utterly 
absurd, plan “re ing ’’ inventors! how 
productive would it be of job and chican: 
and what a mockery to some inventors wo 
be a “certificate of merit” or a “bronze 
medal,” while men like Begsemer or Whitworth 
would consider even the first prize of £10,000 
totally inadequate as a substitute for patents! 





. Every publisher, making such 

shall be bound to actually publish 
such edition, unless the author shall, fyatend, 
engage to publish on his own account an 
edition as good in quality, and at a price no 
higher. Government to endeavour to negotiate 
treaties of international copyright on this prin- 
ciple with the United States and other forei 
governments, and similar arrangements to 
“— with our ———. 

. Macfie would kindly exclude engravings, 
photographic illustrations, &c., from this liberal 
scheme of protection, which, it may suffice to 
say, would as effectually abolish copyright in 
books as his plan for rewarding inventors would 
crush all invention. 


An Itiustratep Natura History or Barrisa 
Morrs. By Epwaep Newman, F.LS., 
F.R.S. Published by W. Twzzpm: 

The plan of publishing good scientific works 
in monthly or weekly numbers is ial, as 
= = dee pe me ath reach of eo 
who, iodi ents, are to 
meet ae wilch atoht'chereie be 

their reach. This was followed in the 
publication of Mr. Newman’s “‘ British Moths,” 
which has now made its appearance, completed 
in the form of a handsome volume, Most men, 
and many bo too, have what is called a 
ina Odd or by tha te of & heljo crying « 
ina or e of a a 
ienthesb—enl & Molen if the time is evening 
—we may be sure his “ hobby” is hunting for 
butterflies and moths. 

Mr. Newman’s history of the Lepidoptera 
families is adapted to popular instruction ; his 
descriptions are concise, yet plain and compre- 
hensive; and the md ey e: each 
specimen of the moth are so delicately, and, 60 
far as we can judge, so faithfully executed, as 
to enable the moth-hunter to identify his spoil 
when taken, even without the aid of colour. 
To have introduced coloured illustrations 
work—though it must have also increased its 
value—that the object of the author, which is 
to render it popular, would be in a great 
measure defeated. 


Yournrvut Imputsz any Mature Rerixction. 
By F. Bourwonroxe Rresans, LL.D. Pub- 
lished by Lonemans & Co. 

age title of gh gown indicates, it rag | 

presumed, contained 
were written at two different periods of the 
author's life. But they appear to be so 
criminately scattered throughout | 

and to be of such average 

would be difficult to assi 
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| ABSOLUTE SECURITY P 


Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which 
2g to, many persons hesitate or decline 


are oer premiums, 
entirely free from all conditions of forfeiture on accoun 
ci aay gurantes at decease, even re : 


i a 


BP tracer ere. the duration of the 
Se ee 
Creditors 


binhiigghalits and ethane Whe aren 
nere inspection, the exact value, either immediate or 


It is necessary 
cialmgadle oa 
The EN 


largest amount of New Business of any Office in the 
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UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND Ee 0 4 IES, 
ISSUED BY THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LUDGATE HILL, LON DON, E.C. Branca Orrice—7, KING STREET, ST. JaMes's 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 








y, in deference to an objection not urged cae’ i assure, 
qpinitn delooslve on tesennatier mn te ponies the cuss ees need te aware, tht 
“y ‘sain pophon sapetin 
a neonditional, ee 

ie ae Zeon this class of the public ne 

non-payment of premium, or 
when a default is made ymen premium 
esas proporon voto ta amo seed te th number of pens sol Sofas . 


t advantage, ory pay a expressly state what sum can at withdra discontinuance Assurance. 
et ann us always have the ite of ths Pulley ont cithor an ascertained fixod vam payable at dammoon es conn te i 
mimeo, . a : 
Dene rae ls echt: os ta i i 

~ by Life Pola, ind it will likewise commend iteol 
Withoat erermonary, of & Policy of this description.. 
conditions as to voyaging, foreign residence, or 
to will be entirely removed, and the Policies 


the number of premiums is strictly defined. The 
upon to advance so as to maintain the full benefit of the Assurances—a 
® consequence of the Policies under these Tables being and unconditional, 

, therefore, be iy tormed Absolute Securit Policies: aeons 
MEANY poses 2 income of £220,000 a-year. Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the 


HENRY HARBEN, Seorstary. 


oe 


in the habit of 


assuring the lives of 


und waiver "hoy my, ma’ 





_ SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
THE “NEW FAMILY” 


SEWINC MACHINES 


and the NEW I eae tala Work by HAND and TREADLE, 


LOCK-STITCH 
and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRA 
The most Complete, with new ponent ie ay every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUOK- 


and other valuable accessories. 
culiar simplicity of these Machines enables any eve to eoquist thle gute ums 0 Be Brom 
MACHINES 0) ooking BUTTON MOLES, wd tae ee use in every class of Sewing. 


¢+ 59,629 Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1868. 

Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH DEPOTS AND LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


1, 
ABERDEEN .6s.c-..csc00ee 46, 
1, Commercial Street. 
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sent for a Month’s trial, free and Carriage 
sid to any station in the Kingdom. 


Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. | 
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WILCOX & CIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO.,. ' 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London. | 



















































COMPENSATION 


en IN CASE. OF INJURY, 


A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH _ | 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &.) 


MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THR 


Railway Passengers Assurant 


COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST. LONDON. 





An Annual Rayment of £3 to £6 ‘Bs. insured 
£1000 at. Death, and an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for si bea be 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ‘ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED aan BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURN, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local —<_ 
or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sear 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 
a ee 1849 & 1864. = ; 
iy 
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